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FOREWORD 










In an unintentional confirmation of Salvador de Madariaga's recent re- 
mark that "Franco believes in liberty--he wants it all for himself," the 
factual reports on Spain by one of America's most distinguished journalists, 
Herbert L. Matthews, were answered in the Spanish press with violent attacks 
on that “international viper" and on the “gang of Jews" who run the New York 
Times Spain’s aspirations to cut a figure on the international scene as 
arbiter between Europe and the Arab world have led to naught, and the Spanish 
land blockade of Gibraltar has backfired by arousing resentment in the 
Spanish areas near Gibraltar which hiterto derived much of their economic 
activity from the Rock. In a world in which it is hard to tell who is friend 
from foe, it is difficult to fathom the motives for Russia's returning large 
numbers of Spaniards to their native land. Nor is it easy to explain the 
reported conversion to Protestantism of the son of Foreign Minister Martin 
Artajo, who is also the head of Catholic Action in Spain. Meanwhile, Germany 
replaced Great Britain as Portugal's main supplier. 
























On September 1, President Ruiz Cortines of Mexico delivered a four-hour 
factual state of the union message, in which naturally the achievements of his 
administration were stressed. At long last Mexico has begun a five-year 
campaign to eradicate malaria; the expense will be borne jointly by Mexico, 
the United Nations (UNICEF) and the United States (I.C.A.) The border 
between Mexico and the United States is a source of trouble both on account of 
wetbacks--four were drowned in a much-publicized episode--and of vice, the 
exposure of which led to the assassination of the editors of a Tijuana and of 
a Mexicali paper. 












The Guatemalan Government resorted to the time-tested trick of raising 
the British Honduras issue in order to hide its own domestic political 
troubles, which were accompanied by a minor boom brought on by the influx of 
Americans seeking oil concessions and trying to establish businesses. 
Guatemalan students remained restless, and in El Salvador students honored 

the memory of Rigoberto Lépez Pérez, who was proclaimed a Central American 
hero for having rid Nicaragua of Somoza. In Honduras the government of 

Lozano Diaz followed the same path as that of Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, and 
tried to create an authoritarian machine by the device of calling a constitu- 
ent assembly to legalize a new order. The death of Nicaragua's Somoza did 

not quite mark the end of an era, since his son Luis Somoza succeeded him. 
President Eisenhower's dispatching of a medical team to try to save the 
dictator's life, his kind words when Somoza died, and the return of Somoza's 
body to Managua with a U.S. honor guard seemed in the eyes of many Latin 
Americans to substantiate their suspicion that the U.S. Government is behind 
Latin American dictatorships. The comparative political health of Costa Rica 
was shown by President Figueres' willingness to take a three months’ journey 
to Europe. Panama's pique over Washington's failure to invite it to the 

i London conference was reflected in its acceptance of an invitation to partici- 
F: pate in an Egyptian-sponsored Suez Canal negotiating body, which came to 


naught. 


Batista is trying to rig the Cuban elections so as to ensure his continu- 
ance in power. The Sociedad de Amigos de la Repiblica refused, in the name of 
the opposition parties, to participate in the partial elections with which 
Batista plans to prepare the ground for the presidential campaign. The feud 
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between the Dominican Republic and Cuba continued, with Haiti, located betwee, 
the disputing countries, trying to avoid entanglement. The Galindez mystery 
has seriously damaged the name of Trujillo, and a propaganda barrage paid for 
by the Dominican Government served only to underscore this fact. A hurricane, 
known locally as Santa Clara and officially labelled Betsy by the Weather 
Bureau, inflicted heavy damage on Puerto Rico. In politics, Munoz Marin's 
government attempted to show that it was achieving more and more autonomy 
from Washington and that the island therefore did not need the promises of 
Concepcién de Gracia's Partido Independentista. 















Trouble in the Near East has given a sharp fillip to Venezuela's oil 
industry. New concessions have been granted to U.S. companies, large sums of 
money are being invested and production is rising fast. Politically, 
Venezuela was not doing so well; despite the much-publicized amnesty, few 
political exiles were allowed to return. The mass resignation of the Colom- 
bian cabinet clearly indicated that Rojas Pinilla is sitting on his soldier's 
bayonets. The Benidorm pact between Laureano Gémez and Lleras Camargo has 
united most of the opposition in its fight against the military dictator. 
Rojas Pinilla accused Time magazine of slandering him by accusing him of 
enriching himself illegally, but the opposition seized on Time's charges and 
affirmed that they were true. The unrest in Ecuador caused by the election 
of Camilo Ponce Enriquez slowly subsided. 











In Peru, following the inauguration of President Manuel Prado, there was 
a considerable internal détente, while on the economic side the beginning of 
operations at the Toquepala copper mine in southern Peru promised to sustain 
the country's prosperity. Bolivia has again been the scene of violence and 
bloodshed. Riots against the government of Herndn Siles Zuazo were sparked 
by the Catholic, conservative Falange Socialista Boliviana, and in revenge 
workers led by Juan Lechin seized the building of La Razén. Bolivia's plight 
was reflected in the exchange rate of over 11,000 bolivianos to the dollar, 
while some ‘pessimistic observers were predicting that Bolivia would not 
survive as a nation. Chile was once more plagued with labor unrest, and 

the government placed the northern provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca 
under a six-month state of siege. 










On September 16, Argentina celebrated the first anniversary of the revo- 
lution which overthrew Perén. In the U.S. presidential campaign, each party 
accused the other of having given Perén aid and comfort. An impartial survey 
of the facts reveals that, whereas it was under the Democratic regime that 
the United States adopted the policy of appeasing Perén, it was under the 
Republicans that Assistant Secretary Henry F. Holland, Ambassador Albert F. 
Nufer, and Milton S. Eisenhower beger to adulate Perén as "a great American." 
La Prensa criticized both parties on thic score, and many Argentines com- 
mented that the United States would flatter any dictator so long as he was in 
power. In any case, the new government continued to show its desire to co- 
operate with the United States, and Argentina became officially a member of 
the World Bank and the International Money Fund. Dictatorship continued to 
be as unpopular as ever in Uruguay, where the Colombian chairman of the 0.A.S., 
César Tulio Delgado, was unable to make a scheduledspeech on account of 
student opposition to him as a friend and servant of Rojas Pinilla. Mean- 
while, in Paraguay, President Stroessner tried to give the impression that he 
had never been a friend of Perén's. Perén's cock has crowed twice. 
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agreements was a major victory for Brazil's Communists and nationalists. 
Brazilian Government's unsound fiscal policies have discouraged the World Bank, 
which Brazil, together with other Latin American countries, now accuses of 
being “unfair.” Finance Minister José M. Alkmin attempted in Washington to 
persuade the Export-Import Bank to take over development projects on which the 
world Bank refused to give the green light. The Kubitschek government at- 
tempted to stifle criticism in Brazil by promulgating a press law which 
aroused misgivings throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
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The cancellation by the Kubitschek government of most U.S.-Brazil atomic 


The 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN HISPANIC 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


Stanford University will offer several graduate fellowships 
in Hispanic American Fellowships for the 1957-58 academic 
year. Full details, with application blanks, may be 
obtained from the Office of Admissions, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. Facuity members are asked to en- 
courage their better graduating seniors and M.A. students 
to apply. The fellowships are open to candidates for both 
the M.A. and Ph.D. Since the deadline for receiving com- 
pleted applications is February 15, 1957, students are 
advised to attend to this matter without delay. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


After several years' labor, the index to volumes I--VII of the HISPANIC 
AMERICAN REPORT is off the press. It was edited by Joseph C. Shirley 
and H. Leslie Robinson, with the help of several assistants. It is a 
substantial volume of 224 pages, but thanks to a grant we have been 
able to keep the price ddéwn to $2. The edition is limited, and we are 
particularly eager that university and college libraries should possess 
it. Since at this time we are not advertising the index, we hope that 
readers will call its existence to the attention of the librarian of 
the institution to which they are attached. The index contains some 
20,000 entries, and each entry gives at least one and usually more 
references. We are confident that the index will greatly facilitate 
the work of researchers and enhance the value of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT . 


CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 

(See back outside cover) 
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SPAIN 


The Spanish press lashed out against the New York Times in September. 
The attacks centered on Herbert L. Matthews, a member of the editorial board 
of the Times, who recently visited Spain and wrote a series of widely discussed 
articles on the country. Matthews' interpretations covered a wide range of 
topics, including the strength and weaknesses of the Franco regime, the suc- 
cession problem, the Church, U.S. aid and the military bases program, the 
national economy, Gibraltar, Spain's reaction to the Suez dispute, and even 
the imposing tomb being built for Generalissimo Franco. The Falangist news- 
paper Arriba charged that the articles were insulting to Spain, and character- 
ized Matthews as "an international viper." Arriba also generally berated all 
former New York Times' correspondents in Spain. The most recent regular 
Madrid correspondent for the Times was the late Camille M. Cianfarra, whose 
reporting was believed to have contributed to the eruptions of student unrest 


early in 1956 (H.A.R., IX: pp. 4, 54, 325). 








At the request of the Spanish Foreign Minister, Australian Premier 
Robert G. Menzies sent a letter to President Nasser of Egypt enclosing the 
complete text of a Spanish proposal for the solution of the Suez Canal crisis. 
The Spanish proposal was described by one observer as a version of the American 
plan, “dressed up to suit Arab tastes." Subsequent negotiations in Cairo 
between the Five-Nation group headed by Menzies and the Egyptian Government 
ended fruitlessly, although the possibility of war was diminished greatly. The 
Spanish news agency announced that the Egyptian organization managing the Canal 
had accepted 60 of the numerous applications from Spanish pilots who had 
offered their services to "defend Egypt against foreign aggression." This 
report, however, did not reflect the over-all circumspect attitude which the 
Spanish press endeavored to maintain with regard to the Canal issue in Septem- 
ber. It appeared that Spain was still caught between two conflicting 
interests: its relationship with the United States, and its attempt to 
establish close relations with the Arab countries. 


Several news sources mentioned the August report issued by the British 
Colonial Office in which Spain was accused of deliberately trying to undermine 
the economy of Gibraltar. The restrictive measures which Spain began rigidly 
enforcing in 1954 in an effort to throttle the trade and economy of The Rock 
have reportedly boomeranged. While the restrictions have painfully twisted 
the tail of the English lion in the crown colony, they have also stirred up a 
wave of resentment against the Franco regime on the part of the Spanish 
nationals who depend on Gibraltar for their livelihood. The Caudillo's govern- 
ment has refused to issue additional permits to work there, and has placed an 
embargo on foodstuffs and other exports. Spanish tourists are no longer 
allowed to visit The Rock, which has won further distinction as one of the 


world's outstanding smuggling spots. 


The first U.S. aircraft has landed at the American naval base being built 
at Rota. The event, however, was not an indication that the base was ready 
for full-scale operations. The completion date still remained sometime in late 
1958. The cost of the military installation at Rota, $120 million, makes it 
the most expensive unit of the $400 million American construction program. 
When completed, this base will serve as headquarters for the U.S. Navy's Sixth 
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Fleet. Capt. Norman C. Gillette, Jr., commands U.S. naval operations at 
Rota, but, in keeping with the military agreement between Spain and the United 
States, the nominal commander of the base is a Spanish officer, Capt. Manuel 


Lahera. 








Reports were received in September which reaffirmed the earlier announce- 
ment by a spokesman for the Soviet Red Cross that a number of Spaniards living 
in the Soviet Union would be permitted to return to Spain (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 324). However, there was conflict among the various news sources 
regarding the exact number to be repatriated. London newspapers quoted the 

; Moscow radio as saying that 547 Spaniards had left for Odessa on September 22 
to board a Soviet vessel for Spain. The Spanish newspaper ABC quoted a Paris 
broadcast giving the number as 1,300. The expatriates reportedly were being 
allowed to bring back members of their families who were born and raised in 
Russia. 











It was confirmed in September that the son of Alberto Martin Artajo, 
Spain's foreign Minister, had turned Protestant. Though his conversion had 

long been rumored, it was generally discounted because the Foreign Minister is 
the head of Catholic Action in Spain. 












4 In Barcelona a commission for the International Geophysical Year heard a 
‘ report from a U.S. representative on the proposal to launch a man-made 

. satellite. The United States recommended that Spain be one of the countries 
selected for the location of observation posts from which to track the tiny 
sphere. Of the 100 scientists who gathered for the Barcelona meeting, 20 came 
from behind the iron curtain. 
















The Noah's Ark of Spanish industrial and agricultural production, the 
"Ciudad de Toledo," arrived in Rio de Janeiro early in September on the first 

of many stops in Latin America. The 14,800-ton vessel has 35,910 square feet 

of exhibits of bicycles, sewing machines, agricultural machinery, refrigerators, 
chinaware, carpets, textiles, nylons, books, motor vehicles, perfumes, shoes 

and wines. Visitors to the exhibition liner saw movies showing Spain's 
industrial activity and tourist attractions. The vessel's 10,000-mile trip is 
to foster trade and tourism between the American nations and Spain. The cost 
of organizing this floating fair was estimated at $920,000. 



















PORTUGAL 






The cost-of-living index published by the Bank of Portugal in September 
revealed that the government had been successful in halting the prolonged rise 
in prices of consumer goods. The index, which covered 159 items and was based 
on a figure of 100 points for 1955, showed that retail prices had declined in 
July to 110 from the peak of 113 in May and June. Food costs dropped to 111 
from the peak of 115 in May and June. Actually, the decline in food costs was 
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} mostly seasonal, with prices having subsided only to the March 1956 level; 
by consumers were still paying substantially higher prices than in 1955. A 

4} government refusal to grant a general wage increase in industry was also 

; accounted responsible for holding down the wage-price spiral. 

¢ 


Manufacturing industries continued to be favored by ample hydroelectric 
power. Electric power consumption was about 13% greater in the first six 
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months of 1956 than in the corresponding period of 1955. Industrial pro- 
duction accounted for a large part of the increase. Total hydroelectric 
power consumed in 1955 amounted to 1.7 million kilowatt hours. This compared 
with 156,441 kilowatt hours provided by thermal sources. 


Agricultural conditions were generally favorable during the first half 
of the year, although progress was slow. The main development in the last 
five years was the emergence of rice as a major crop. Rice and maize crops 
in 1956 were expected to show relatively high yields, particularly because of 
a better supply of water for irrigation. It is not certain whether the maize 
harvest will be as high as in 1950 when it amounted to 481,685 tons. It 
subsequently declined to 364,616 tons in 1955. 












The government took various measures during the first half of 1956, such 
as granting duty reductions and exemptions, to facilitate the importation of 
foodstuffs and other consumer goods, as well as of raw materials for industry. 
Portugal's foreign trade in the first six months of 1955 was higher in volume 
and value than in the first half of 1955, though there was an increase in the 
trade deficit from 1,266.9 million escudos to 1,953.2 million escudos. The 

comparative trade figures for the two periods are as follows: 










Imports Exports 


















Tons Value in escudos Tons Value in escudos 








lst half 1955: 1,571,324 5,018.9 million 1,107,058 3,752 million 
lst half 1956: 1,708,302 5,753.2 million 1,288 ,923 3,800 million 













During this period Britain was replaced by Germany as Portugal's main supplier 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 163). German exports rose from 729.9 million escudos in the 
January-June period of 1955 to 901.7 in the same period of 1956, against a 
British increase from 803.2 to 806 million escudos. The United States bought 
goods worth 376.1 million escudos in the first half of 1956 and sold in return 
482.2 million worth. 







The bill for the creation of the first national corporative bodies in 
Portugal, presented to the National Assembly early this year (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 105), became law in September. The corporations are those of agri- 
culture, industry, commerce, transport and tourism, credit and insurance, and 
fishing and canning. 










MEXICO 


President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines delivered his fourth state of the union 
message on September 1, 1956. Speaking to an audience composed of Mexican 
legislative, administrative, judicial, and military leaders assembled in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the President presented the administration's achievement 
record for the preceding year. Although gains were made in nearly every phase 
of economic and social activity covered by the report, Ruiz Cortines warned 
against overoptimism, noting that ever-increasing demands on natural resources 
were inevitable in view of the increasing population and the rising standard 
of living. 
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References to rising production highlighted opening portions of the 
report. Gross national product, which had reached an all-time high of $6 , 720 
during 1954-1955, increased 10%. Combined with a favorable balance of 
payment, the increase gave Mexico its most solid financial position in recent 
years. Gold and dollar reserves were listed at $400 million, an increase of 
$175 million over the preceding year. 


Agricultural production reached the highest level in Mexican history, 
and a general increase of 10% was recorded over production for the previous 
year. The corn harvest reached 5 million tons, and the wheat crop increased 
to 1.25 million tons, an increase of 400,000 tons. Irrigation projects 
completed since the beginning of the Ruiz Cortines administration transformed 
2.28 million hectares of desert into productive land. New irrigation 
projects were allotted 524 million pesos for the coming year. Electric 
energy production increased 11.5% during 1955-56, and continued increases for 
the coming year were forecast by the President. Better utilization of exist- 
ing means of production and new projects promised more electricity for Mexico. 
Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) increased production of crude and refined petrole- 
um by 7.2% and 4.7% respectively, and President Ruiz Cortines noted the 
significance of oil's contribution to the economy. PEMEX was lauded for 
finally developing a new high-octane gasoline designed for high-compression 
engines. 


Railroad construction and maintenance, long low-ranking in appropri- 
ations, received 546.5 million pesos in 1955-56. The President's message 
reported that 1,000 kilometers yearly have been built since 1926 and that 
Mexico now has 34,500 kilometers of railways. Highway construction and 
maintenance received 683 million pesos during 1955-1956, an increase of 
23 million over the preceding year. More and better highways are regarded as 
essential by Mexican officials if Mexico is to increase its revenues from the 
lucrative U.S. tourist trade. 


The national budget for education was increased by 238 million pesos to 
950 million, and the President promised that increased federal aid would be 
made available, especially on the university and national culture center 
level. Continued emphasis on the campaign against illiteracy was pledged, 
and Ruiz Cortines pointed out ‘that the number of illiterates had been reduced 
from 5 million to 2 million. Social security benefits were received by 
1.9 million Mexicans, an increase of 250,000 over the preceding year. The 
creation of 81 new rural social welfare centers enlarged the national total to 
184 which currently serve 2.3 million rural Mexicans. 


Ruiz Cortines commented briefly on his meeting with President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. Some criticism of the trip was voiced on the grounds that the 
meeting was more of a social than a business nature. President Ruiz Cortines 
stated that his only purpose in accepting the Eisenhower invitation was to 
honor and serve Mexico in the field of international affairs. He added that 
he had discussed such pertinent topics as cotton dumping, the bracero problem, 
the fishing waters jurisdictional dispute, and the possible future increase 
of civil aviation facilities between Mexico and the United States. 


The government authorized the most stringent action yet taken against 
students of the National Polytechnic Institute when it approved the closing 
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of the Internado, a dormitory housing over 1,000 students. Polytechnic 
students have staged a long series of disorderly demonstrations (H.A.R., 

IX: pp. 328, 374) designed to force the government to improve living facili- 
ties, and the government retaliated by closing the largest and most 
comfortable of the existing facilities. A pre-dawn raid on September 23 
executed by Federal District police and national troops completely emptied 
the huge structure within four hours. The former residents were given two 
hundred pesos to enable them to find new lodgings, and they were then loaded 
into waiting vehicles and transported to distant areas of the capital. It was 
discovered that 200 residents of the dormitory had no connection whatever with 


the Polytechnic Institute. 


Manuel Burriel Ruiz, director of the Internado, stated that the govern- 
ment's action resulted from the activities of a small group of agitators and 
irresponsible students. Polytechnic has an enrollment of over 20,000 from 
all parts of the Republic, and closing of the largest dormitory will incon- 
venience students from distant states. The dormitory will remain closed 
unless an immediate and drastic change in student attitude occurs, according 
to Burriel Ruiz. Closing the facility was regarded as the first step in 
disciplining the disaffected students who have been worrying government 


leaders. 


President Ruiz Cortines announced the opening of a five-year campaign 
to eradicate malaria from Mexico. The campaign, which was inaugurated on 
September 7, stemmed from an agreement signed by Mexico, the United Nations 
Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF), and the U.S. International Cooperation 


Administration on December 5, 1955. Under its terms, Mexico is to put up 

$12 million for salaries, transportation costs, and administrative expenses; 
UNICEF is to furnish $8.4 million in equipment, insecticides, and vehicles. 
The malaria rate in Mexico is the worst in the Western Hemisphere, and 
Mexican public health statistics have attributed 23,000 annual deaths to this 
disease. The campaign will feature D.D.T. spraying projects designed to kill 
malarial mosquitoes in their breeding places. This should greatly reduce the 
number of Mexicans who contract the disease. 


Mexican public indignation at the drowning of four wetbacks being 
returned from the U.S. for illegal entry continued to be expressed in news 
articles and radio broadcasts. The "Mercurio" incident (H.A.R., IX: p. 371) 
was regarded by Mexicans as indicative of the callous U.S. attitude toward 
Mexican laborers, even though the "Mercurio" is a Mexican vessel manned by a 
Mexican crew. Capt. Rafael Izaguirre, director of the Mexican Merchant 
Marine, ordered port captains of Veracruz, Tampico, Coatzacoalcos, and 
Frontera to suspend repatriation-by-sea operations with the explanation that 
the hurricane season in the Gulf (September to March) would make the 
operation too hazardous. Maritime repatriation had played a large part in 
reducing the number of wetbacks returning to the U.S. from 1 million in 1953 


to 95,000 in 1955. 


The vice exposé in Baja California erupted into violence for the second 
time in two months when Fernando Marquez Sanchez, editor of La Voz del Pueblo 
of Mexicali, was assassinated in a restaurant. Earlier, Manuel Acosta Meza, 
editor of a Tijuana newspaper, was murdered following the publication of a 
series of articles which linked Baja California officials to a series of pay- 
offs which allowed narcotics peddling and prostitution to flourish throughout 
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the state. Both editors had received letters and phone calls warning them to 
stop their anti-vice campaign. 


Baja California police announced the arrest of J. Trinidad Hernandez as 
the principal suspect in the slaying of Marquez Sanchez. Hernandez was 
identified as an aide to Baja California Governor Braulio Maldonado, but the 
reform governor denied even knowing Hernandez. Governor Maldonado had been 
waging a vigorous campaign against the well-entrenched vice lords of Baja 
California with the full support of the murdered journalists. 


An election day riot broke out in Chihuahua between partisans of the 
Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) and the Partido de Accién Nacional 
(PAN) during the election of local deputies. National committee members of 
poth parties attributed the blame to overzealous supporters of the other 
party. Although several hundred persons battled heatedly, no deaths or 
serious injuries were reported. 


The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced a $26 million equipment loan to 
the Cia. Fundidora de Hierro y Acero of Monterrey, S.A., for modernization 
and expansion. Most of the money will be utilized to build new blooming and 
slabbing mills as well as new open-hearth furnaces of 250 tons capacity. 
Hercules Powder announced that it had acquired stock in Corbu Industries, 
S.A., and that it planned to build a plant in a few months in Ciudad Hidalgo, 
Michoacan, to produce naval supplies from pine stumps. Officials stated that 
the plant will employ about 1,000 men in the production of resin, turpentine, 
and pine oil products from the dwindling Michoacan forests when maximum pro- 


duction is reached. 


A Latin-American Educational Film Institute will be created in Mexico 
City by agreement between Mexico and the United Nations Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The nonprofit organization is designed 
to aid the production and exchange of educational films in Latin-America. 

The center will also buy and adapt films, organize a film library, and train 
teachers in audio-visual techniques. 


The International Geological Congress in the Fine Arts Palace attracted 
over 3,000 geologists who heard Mexican mining leaders describe the search 
for new mineral deposits to replace declining old mines. Among the areas 
being prospected by U.S. and Mexican geologists for strategic minerals are 
the Rfo Balsas region, Baja California, and the Oriental and Occidental 


ranges of the Sierra Madre. 


Costa Rican President José Figueres arrived on September 11 to visit 
President Ruiz Cortines. During his stay in Mexico, Figueres made several 
references to Mexico's role of “big brother" to the republics of Central 
America. Figueres received an extremely friendly reception from the members 


of the Mexican press. 


U.S. Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, arrived in Mexico City 
on September 15 for an official visit with Mexican Minister of Defense, 
Gen. Matias Ramos Santos. During his stay in the Mexican capital, Gen. Taylor 
attended the Mexican Independence Day celebration held at midnight in the 


Zocalo. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The Secretary General of the Organization of American States, José A. 
Mora, received another missive in connection with the prolonged controversy 
over British occupation of Belize. The recent note, sent by Guatemala in 
answer to the British note of August 14, was forwarded by the Secretary 
General to the British Embassy in Washington. The Guatemalan Government 
strove to make it appear that the "people" of Belize supported this claim. A 
delegation of 24 Belicenos submitted a petition to the Guatemalan Congress 
requesting, among other things, elections for Belize to choose representation 
in the Guatemalan Congress. The 24 delegates were received as "Guatemalans" 
by the Congress, which had engineered their visit. After the Congressmen had 
made the usual remarks about British "colonialism" in America, they named a 
special commission to study the petition 


The national political situation was unchanged by the recent elections 
which were held to fill three seats in the Congress that had become vacant. 
A guarantee of 100% support in Congress for Castillo Armas resulted from the 
elections, as the three candidates were unopposed. Guatemalan students 
delivered a note to the President requesting the return of students exiled 
during the June disturbances. 


















More petroleum exploration concessions were recently granted in 
Guatemala, so that by the end of September there were seven. The exploration 
rights run for a period of six years and may be renewed twice for two years 
each time. U.S. interests were represented in all seven concessions; 29 major 
U.S. companies have asked for concessions. In recent months, Guatemala City 
had seen a heavy influx of U.S. oil firms. The Middle East situation prompted 
several companies which were completing exploration to operate at full speed. 
According to Noticias, some geologists believe that the republic may have oil 
areas similar to Venezuela's Lake Maracaibo district. 


In Guatemala City many construction projects remained idle due to a lack 
of cement. Guatemala's only cement plant, Fabrica de Cemento Novella, has 
begun expansion of its productive capacity. New equipment ready by mid-1957 
will increase the output to 13,000 or 14,000 bags a day; September daily pro- 
duction was only 5,000 bags. A power shortage was also evident. Engineers 
estimated that only two-thirds of the present demand was being met by Empresa 
Eléctrica, a subsidiary of the American and Foreign Power Co. Experts 
concluded that the problem will continue to grow unless the company and the 
government agree on an expansion program. 






















With a welcoming speech by President Castillo Armas, the ninth meeting 
of the directing council of the Pan American Sanitary Organization opened in 
Guatemala City on September 16. The directing council sits simultaneously as 
the Regional Committee of the World Health Organization. The meeting 
continued in Antigua with the 1955 annual report of Dr. Fred L. Soper, 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and WHO's Regional Director for 
the Americas. He indicated that it must be decided whether the 21 member 
nations were prepared to carry out the program for complete eradication of 
malaria in the Americas. The U.S. Government will make a special contri- 
bution of $1.5 million to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau for aid in 1957 in 








the malaria eradication campaign. Replacing Argentina and the United States 
on the directing council are Peru and Guatemala. 





EL SALVADOR 


Lt. Col. José Maria Lemus, candidate of the Partido Revolucionario de 
Unificacién Democratica, was inaugurated President on September 14 for a six- 
year term. He had run unopposed because the other parties had boycotted the 
election, claiming that it would be fraudulent. There were 44 special diplo- 
matic missions present at the inauguration ceremony held in the National 
Stadium. Outgoing President Oscar Osorio praised his successor, who was 
formerly his Minister of the Interior, Lemus said that he would continue the 
work begun by Osorio. Humberto Costa was inaugurated as Vice President, and 
three presidential-designates to take over in succession in the event of the 
President's incapacity were elected on September 12 by the National Assembly. 
They were Victor M. Esquivel, president of the National Assembly, First 
Designate; Alfonso Alvarez Lemus, Second Designate; and Humberto Escapini, 
Third Designate. 


The new chief of state immediately announced his cabinet appointments. 
The Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Justice, Treasury, Interior, Economy, 
and Defense were filled by Alfredo Ortiz Mancia, Humberto Costa, Luis Rivas 
Palacios, Alfonso Rocha, and Adan Parada, respectively. A new Ministry of 
Justice and Public Security was created by President Lemus to carry out 
proposed changes in the penal system. Appointed as Minister was Rafael 
Antonio Carballo with Julio Fausto Fernandez named Under Secretary in charge 
of public security. Besides the numerous appointments, activities of the new 
administration included an announcement pertaining to political exiles. 
Acting at the request of the Minister of the Interior, El Salvador's uni- 
cameral congress revoked a 1952 law and enacted a new decree-law which would 
permit the return of Salvadorean political exiles. 


The General Association of Salvadorean University Students honored the 
memory of Rigoberto Lopez Pérez, the man who sacrificed his life to assassi- 
nate President Somoza of Nicaragua. During the ceremony, orators proclaimed 
Lopez Pérez as a Central Ameri'can hero. 


HONDURAS 


There were several heavy exchanges of firing of unknown origin in 
Tegucigalpa on different occasions during September, and several persons were 
arrested for disturbing the peace. El Dia reported that a group of conspira- 
tors in Costa Rica planned to invade Honduras. At a special press conference, 
Héctor Cérdova, Director General of Security, declared that he had "proof of 
Communist infiltration" in the labor and student movements. He showed photo- 
static copies of allegedly Communist-tinged letters which he declared were 
exchanged between officers of the Federacién Estudiantil Universitaria, labor 
leaders in the banana plantations on the north coast, and delegates to the 
forthcoming World Peace Congress in The Hague. 


Chief of State Julio Lozano Diaz temporarily transferred his powers to 
former President Juan Manuel Galvez, head of the Supreme Court, as he left 
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for Miami "for rest and medical treatment." The President's recent ill healt) 
was attributed to hypertension, and a complete rest was ordered. 


Political exiles in Managua told newsmen that in the recent disturbances 
in Tegucigalpa (H.A.R., IX: p. 375) “troops of President Julio Lozano Dfaz 
murdered or wounded defenseless citizens who, obeying the order to ‘cease fire, 
advanced disarmed with their hands in the air." According to the exiles, a 
woman was “murdered by the police” when she pleaded with them to release a 
student they were taking to jail, and refugees seeking asylum in a church and a 
hospital were surrendered by the priest and the director of the hospital. 









Reports stated that the search for arms in private homes continued, al- 
though censorship of the press and foreign news sources was lifted. Radio 

station HRN, La Voz de Honduras, was prohibited by the government from carry- 
ing advertising for the Liberal party, under pain of being closed down. 

























In connection with the assassination of President Anastasio Somoza of 
Nicaragua (See NICARAGUA), Honduras closed its border with Nicaragua as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 


NICARAGUA 


President Anastasio Somoza died on September 29 in the Gorgas Hospital 
in the Panama Canal Zone of bullet wounds received eight days earlier while 
he was attending a dance given in his honor in Leén. The efforts of a medical 
team from the Gorgas Hospital and from Washington, D.C., failed to save 
Somoza's life. The assassin, identified as Rigoberto Lépez Pérez, who had 
reportedly expressed his hatred of Somoza on several occasions, was killed on 
the spot. The body of the President was taken by a U.S. military escort to 
Managua. Thousands of Nicaraguans turned out to mourn the man who had amassed 
millions while ruling Nicaragua for 20 years. 





Many Latin American Republics proclaimed a period of mourning for the 
President, but in Buenos Aires and in El Salvador students hailed the assassin 
as a democratic hero. The recall of the Uruguayan Minister to Nicaragua was 
demanded when it was learned that the Uruguayan Congress planned to pay 
tribute to Rigoberto Lépez Pérez. 


Within eight hours of the death of President Somoza, Congress appointed 
34-year-old Luis Somoza to complete his father's term of office. This 
expires on May 1, 1957. On the day of the shooting, the National Liberal 
party had nominated the deceased president as its Presidential candidate in 
the election scheduled for February 1957. Luis Somoza, who was president of 
the Congress, immediately assumed control of the government. 

















A nationwide state of siege was declared, and hundreds of possible 
conspirators were arrested. The majority of those arrested belonged to the 
opposition Conservative party. Deputy Hernaldo Ziiniga Padilla, speaking for 
the party, requested that “80% or 90%" of those arrested be released, since it 
was unbelievable that such a large number could have been involved in the 
incident. He further asserted that the release was necessary "to terminate 
the chaotic situation in the country." 


Joaquin Pedro Chamorro, publisher of the opposition newspaper La Prensa, 
and three of his employees were charged with previous knowledge of the 
assassination, and were arrested. Senora Margarita de Chamorro, the publish- 
er's mother, kept the newspaper in operation. 


The Nicaraguan Government requested Foreign Ministries of all the 
American Republics to take measures to control the activities of persons at- 
tempting to disturb the peace of Nicaragua. The government claimed knowledge 
of agents residing abroad who were attempting to disrupt national security. 


A general development plan was completed in Nicaragua to obtain hydro- 
electric power and irrigation water from the Tuma Viejo and Matagalpa Rivers. 


COSTA RICA 


Early in September the unicameral Congress denied President José Figueres 
a three-month leave of absence to visit Mexico, France and Italy. An entire 
meeting was devoted to this matter. The deputies at first defeated the 
request 24 to 21. However, next day it authorized the trip. The denial 
alarmed Figueres since it could have been interpreted as a censure of the 
President. Those opponents voting against the plan stated that trips of the 
chief executive abroad are justified only for urgent reasons. They added 
that the current economic situation makes such travel unjustified. 


Already the 1958 presidential campaign maneuvering had begun. The popu- 
lar figure Francisco ("Chico") J. Orlich Bolmarcich resigned his post as 
Minister of Public Works to declare his candidacy. For the first time, the 
candidate of the official party will be nominated by direct vote in the 
district assemblies, to begin about September 15. This "grass roots" pro- 
cedure was a further step in the popular education identified with the 


Figueres administration. 


The other government candidates will be young Minister of Finance Jorge 
Rossi and the present Minister of Public Security Fernando Valverde Vega. 
Fernando Lara Bustamante was launched as the nominee of the Democratic 
Opposition party (Partido Democratico Oposicionista). The other opposition 
candidates are Dr. Alberto Oreamuno Flores, Deputy Manuel Escalante Duran, 
and Mario Echandi Jiménez. The opposition is a coalition of the Partido 
Democratico Oposicionista and the Unién Nacional. They will select one 
candidate for the opposition in a joint convention. 


A contract was signed in September between the Public Works Ministry and 
a U.S. firm which will complete the Pan American highway between El General 
and the Panamanian border in 1957. The Supreme Court ruled illegal the 
denial of a television station permit to "Teletica" by the Interior Ministry. 
"Teletica" will televise cultural programs, lottery drawings and social 
events, all under government control. 


The Ministry of Industry announced that an oil well recently drilled by 
Union Oil of California will have an estimated daily production of about 
2,000 barrels. The well, known as Cocles No. 2, was considered the first 
important well in Central America. The Union Oil concession is located in 
the Rio Cocles zone near the Panamanian frontier and the Caribbean coast. 
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U.S. geologist George Underwood declared in New York that the discovery of 
oil in the Cocles region "could very well be the first step in the developmen: 
of a new important oil region." Underwood added that there are "notable 
similarities between the geological formations of Costa Rica and Panama and 
those of Eastern Texas." 














PANAMA 


The Panamanian Government accepted an invitation to participate in an 
Egyptian-sponsored Suez Canal "negotiating body." The Foreign Ministry 
simultaneously reiterated its adhesion to the "irrevocable principle of 
solution of international controversies by peaceful means." Panama-flag 
ships, mostly owned by U.S. and other foreign operators anxious to avoid 
taxes, high labor costs, social security requirements and international safety 
regulations, are the sixth biggest users of the Suez waterway. The U.S. 
Government was criticized by the Washington Post for doing nothing to prevent 
this move toward defection, adding that Washington "should adopt a more 
generous attitude” in its relations with Panama. Newsweek reported that 
Panamanians were not interested in internationalization of the Panama Canal, 
nor did they seriously want nationalization, although the students of the 
National University favored it. The newspaper El Dia stated: "What Panama 
wants is better treatment from the United States." 








































The Arias administration was under criticism as a result of recent 
disclosures about the Remén-Eisenhower treaty of 1955. Panamanian officials 
held that their interpretation of the treaty during negotiations agreed with 
that of the U.S. State Department in that it provided automatic wage 
increases for the 15,000 local employees who will lose commissary privileges 
at the end of the year. U.S. Army and State Department spokesmen, however, 
denied any agreement granting such compensatory pay raises. 





A three-day strike of bus and taxi drivers in Panama City and Colén for 
a 13¢ reduction in the 16s¢ per gallon gasoline import duty ended on 
September 7 when a plan recommended by mediator Archbishop Francisco Beckman 
to reduce the duty tax by 5¢ plus the naming of a commission to study working 
conditions was accepted by the special commission appointed to arrange a 
settlement; an additional clause provided for the release of all those 
arrested in connection with the stoppage. A 24-hour typographers' union 
sympathy strike, in effect when the settlement was announced, was called off. 
The majority of the bus drivers rent the buses and in addition purchase the 
gasoline from the owners. 





























President-elect Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., chief negotiator for the 
government, declared that the drivers' syndicate was striking, not to obtain 
a price reduction on gasoline, but to initiate a series of public disorders 
designed to prevent his inauguration on October 1, 1956. President Ricardo 
Arias moved to head off student "solidarity" strikes by setting ahead a week 
the traditional September vacation period. Diario Las Américas reported that 
the strike was backed by the opposition Liberal group as well as by members 

of the so-called "Third Political Position." Communist leaders visited strike 
headquarters. Revenue losses to the government as a result of the reduction 
in duty will exceed $1.1 million per year, an official source stated. 
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Police broke up a Liberal party meeting, conducted in Coldén by defeated 
presidential candidate Victor Florencio Goytia, for failure to give the 
required 24-hour advance notice. Three women and four men received sentences 
of from 20 to 40 days in jail. 


President-elect de la Guardia returned on September 23 from a three-day 
state visit to Haiti. He was returning the visit of President Paul Magloire 
to Panama in July, to attend the Conference of American Presidents. 


The unicameral National Assembly moved into a $750,000 palace of glass, 
steel and concrete, believed to be one of the most modern structures in the 
hemisphere. The legislative chamber seats 550 persons. The building, which 
resembles the United Nations headquarters on a reduce scale, is the work of 
Ernesto de la Guardia III, son of the president-elect, and is air-conditioned 
throughout. 


The Suez crisis stimulated interest in possible oil reserves. Union Oil 
Co. of California will begin to drill in Bocas del Toro provinces upon 
arrival of necessary equipment. ESSO has a concession in Darién. Cataract 
Mining Corp. of New York obtained a 2 million acre oil and gas concession, 
mostly in Chiriqui province, where drilling will start in October. Oil was 
discovered nearby in Costa Rica in August (See COSTA RICA). 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


General Fulgencio Batista continued with plans to hold "partial" elections 
on November 1, 1957, to be followed by presidential elections one year later. 
The exact formula for the partial elections was still to be acted on by 
Congress, but following a caucus of government leaders at the home of Senate 
president Anselmo Alliegro in Havana on September 25, unofficial sources 
predicted that the Constitution would be amended to permit temporarily the 
raising of the number of congressmen by one half. The current number of 130 
would be raised to 195, and the extra 65 to be elected in 1957 would serve 
until 1960. According to the 1940 constitution, there was to be one repre- 
sentative for every 35,000 inhabitants, Batista's 1952 charter, which replaced 
the 1940 constitution, gave one representative for every 45,000 inhabitants, 
and Batista is now trying to legalize this change and make it part of the 
constitution. Under the 1940 constitution, half of the representatives were to 
be elected for four years each two years. Batista closed congress from 1952 to 
1954. In the elections of November of that year, a full complement of repre- 
sentatives was elected. There should have been elections in November 1956, but 
they have been postponed until 1958, the partial elections of 1957 being a 
palliative. Batista wishes to return to the previous system of electing half 
of the representatives each two years, but he does not wish to oust the 
deputies who have been elected for a four-year term. He has therefore thought 
of a plan by which the congress would temporarily be expanded by 65 repre- 
sentatives, to serve from 1957 to 1960. The congress would revert to its 
previous size, presumably in 1958 or at the latest in the elections of 1960. 
There was also some support for increasing the number of senators in 1957. The 
pattern of local elections was still unannounced, but a complete re-registration 
of voters was planned. 
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The scheme of having the newly-elected congressmen serve concurrently 
with the present Congress resolved the problem of pacifying pro-Batista 
congressmen whose terms were in danger of being shortened (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 379), but there were questions as to why Batista intended to increase 
his overwhelming majority by holding a relatively meaningless by-election. 
Speculation centered on the idea that the dictator was attempting to increase 
the chances of serving out his own term by directing attention to the minor 
contest. All segments of the two important opposition parties, the Auténti- 
cos and the Ortodoxos, were united, however, in opposing both the partial 
elections and the re-registration of voters. In individual statements and 
through their clearinghouse organization, the Sociedad Amigos de la Republica 
(SAR), the opposition parties announced that they would abstain from any 
elections which did not include the office of president. Batista countered 
that the elections would be held regardless. The newly-formed Partido 
Nacionalista Revolucionario (P.N.R.) of commentator José Pardo Llada, known 
for his Peronista sympathies, had declared its intention of participating in 
the partial elections earlier (H.A.R., IX: p. 338), but it seemed disposed 
at the end of September to limit its activity to registration only. Senator 
Rail Lorenzo was trying to form the Partido Social Cubano with the express 
purpose of opposing Batista in the partial elections. 


Cuban-Dominican relations were not mentioned by Batista in his important 
annual speech on September 4, the anniversary of the revolution he led 
against dictator Machedo in 1933. Anti-Trujillo feeling flared up at the 
otherwise routine sixth regional conference of American countries belonging 
to the U.N.-affiliated International Labor Organization. Cuba opposed the 
participation of Dominican Julio César Ballester in meetings which were 
restricted to labor delegates, alleging that as official representative of 
the Trujillo regime he could not speak for Dominican labor. The issue was 
compromised by having him take part only in those sessions in which government 
delegates were represented Cuban police dispersed a demonstration against 
Ballester in which some of the leaders were Dominican exiles. 


Emilio Nunez Portuondo of Cuba occupied the rotating presidency of the 
U.N. Security Council during September as that body deliberated the Suez 
Canal dispute in which Egypt was opposing France and England. England and 
Cuba found themselves in a separate dispute over the sovereignty of tiny Cat 
Cay, an islet about 50 miles north of Cuba in the Caribbean. Never perma- 
nently occupied, it was considered by England to be one of the Bahamas and 
was recently leased to a U.S. citizen for a fishing and yachting resort. 
Cubans protested that the island had been Spanish and became Cuban with inde- 
pendence. The government withheld its decision regarding future action. It 
denied that the island was being used as a base for attacking Cuba by the 
Dominican Government. 


Joaquin A. Meyer, Cuban governor of the World Bank declared at the llth 
annual meeting of the Bank that, contrary to any stipulation of the charter, 
the lending policy of the Bank makes it difficult for those countries which 
need help most to get aid. Specifically, loans have always been refused to 
countries which fall in arrears in payments. He deplored defaulting on 
obligations, but he urged a more liberal policy to help such governments to 
restore credit. Cuba has never borrowed from the Bank, but Meyer asserted 
that the Cuban Government feels that the resources of the Bank have not been 
made available to greatest advantage, especially to lesser developed members. 
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Since the overproduction of sugar which developed in 1952 as a result of 
the Korean War, Cuba has been plagued with a large surplus of sugar in 
storage. Skilful marketing has gradually reduced the annual carry-over, and 
in September it was estimated that the carry-over at the end of 1956 would be 
less than one million tons. In fact, only about 200,000 long tons of sugar 
from the 1956 crop were still available in the world market for the balance of 
the year. Prolonged drought which had threatened the 1957 harvest finally 
ended, and the prospects were that there would be cane available for about 
5 million tons of sugar. The reduced surplus indicated that the government 
would probably allot a quota of about that size, making production and 
expected markets nearly equal for the first time in several years. 


HAITI 


The departure of President Magloire and his wife for Philadelphia in 
September surprised the whole country. The President entered Temple Uni- 
versity Hospital in Philadelphia for a medical check-up. On his return trip 
via New York he announced that he was feeling fine. While in Manhattan, he 
awarded the Grand Cross of the National Order of Honor and Merit to Spruille 
Braden, president of the Pan-American Society of New York. 


The President is to finish his term in October 1957. Election of a 
successor has been scheduled for April 1957. To date, the candidacy of former 
Finance Minister Clément Jumelle has been approved by the President. 


A fishery division was opened by the Haitian Department of Agriculture in 
September to exploit coastal waters. One boat has been leased from Cuba but 
little equipment will be purchased until exhaustive tests have been made. 


The government has budgeted 136.7 gourdes for the fiscal year beginning 
October 1. This is 8.5 million more than in 1955-56. More was allocated to 
promote the tourist trade. A travel bureau has been established in the same 
New York building as the consulate. Pierre Chauvet, Director of Tourism for 
Haiti predicted an increase in the tourist trade when the U.S. 10% travel 
tax ends. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Galindez mystery remained unsolved. During September Generalissimo 
R. L. Trujillo in several pronouncements attempted to give the “other side" 
of the case. He claimed that Galindez had once offered to sell his manu- 
script to him. In a memorandum released by the Dominican Information Office 
in New York, Trujillo asserted that his country took no part in Galindez' 
disappearance. However, Trujillo lost no opportunity to attack him, charging 
that Galindez was a Communist and had fraudulently collected $100,000 on 
behalf of Basque émigrés. 


The Generalissimo's accusations were reinforced by a letter in the New 
York Times on September 15. In it three Dominican cabinet ministers, Joaquin 
Balaguer, Jésus Troncoso, and Manuel de Moya Alonzo pointed out that Trujillo 
has shown a sincere desire to solve the mystery of Galindez' disappearance. 
They cited the request made by Trujillo to Mauricio B. Hexter, President of 
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the Dominican Republic Settlement Association, asking him to have the New York 
Bar Association investigate and press for a solution. Trujillo's self-defense 
reached its climax on September 20, when several New York newspapers featured 
his full page whitewash "advertisement." The New York Times commented on 
September 13 that Trujillo's unusual statements seemed to indicate that his 
government has been hurt by the affair. It also criticized the F.B.I. and 
the police authorities of New York for their failure to solve the case. 
Socialist Norman Thomas accused Washington of overlooking the matter in the 
interest of Dominican-American relations. He wrote that this is the sixth or 
seventh murder carried out by "Trujillo's International Murder, Inc." José 
Antonio Aguirre, President of the Basque Government in exile, replied to 
Trujillo's smearing of Galindez. He described Galindez as "a man of ex- 
emplary honor, who was devoted to the cause of freedom for all American 
people." The Dominican Revolutionary party also went to Galindez' defense, 
picketing Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr.'s law office in New York. Roosevelt is 
Trujillo's legal representative in the U.S. Basque Catholics in many 
countries also held masses for Galindez during the month. 





The bad feeling which continues to exist between the Trujillo and 
Batista governments (H.A.R., IX: p. 381) appeared in the protest made by an 
agent of the Dominican Security Service. The protest was directed against 
the issuing of a passport by Cuban authorities to Angel Miolan, a Dominican 


citizen residing in Cuba. 


Cuban maritime workers have attacked Trujillo through the International 
Federation of Maritime Unions. That union decreed that none of its members 
should unload ships of the Dominican Republic. Dominican ships cannot enter 


Chilean ports. 


The Confederation of Dominican Workers was finishing a reorganization of 
the sugar unions of Consuelos, Santa Fé, Porvenir, Cristdédbal Colén, La Romana 
and Angelina. This confederation twice invited George Meany, President of the 
A.F.L.-C.I.0. to visit the Republic. Meany refused, condemning the Trujillo 
dictatorship, and requesting the State Department to exclude the Dominican 
Republic from its Good Neighbor policy. 


New interest was shown in mining. A bill was submitted by Trujillo to 
Congress to protect and stimulate mining investments. The bill provided 
that "foreign governments and sovereigns may not obtain mineral concessions 
for any reasons." 


PUERTO RICO 


Relief, both public and private, poured into Puerto Rico to help reha- 
bilitate the 150,000 families affected by hurricane “Santa Clara" (called 
"Betsy" by the Weather Bureau). Besides the $1 million received from 
Washington, the Insular Government appropriated some $5.6 million from the 
emergency fund. The American Red Cross had spent more than $500,000 by the 
end of September; the insular A.F.L.-C.I.0 unions contributed $25,000, and 
the Puerto Rican communities of New York and Miami sent money and clothing. 
Some 15,000 families were left homeless. Various government agencies joined 
in relief work and the rapid building of temporary wooden houses. Lots were 
given to 500 homeless families as a part of a cooperative program to 
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construct permanent concrete dwellings. Some 24 civil engineering students 
from the College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts in Mayagllez volunteered 
in the program. With schools already overcrowded, the loss of 171 classrooms 
was tragic. Many school buildings were crowded with refugees and 175 army 
hospital tents served as temporary classrooms. Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
made several trips to the disaster areas. When opposing political parties 
charged him with taking political advantage of the disaster, the Governor 
replied that were this the case his Partido Popular Democratico (P.P.D.) 
would have been voted out long ago. 


Campaigning for the November 6 general elections got underway with 
statements by each of the candidates. Governor Luis Munoz Marin, speaking 
for the P.P.D., promised to study the further gradual transfer to the Common- 
wealth of all federal functions not required by the Constitution to remain 
under Washington's control. These do not include, of course, such essential 
responsibilities as national defense, foreign affairs and currency. In 
rendering tribute to the memory of Santiago Iglesias, late founder of the 
island's labor movement, Munoz Marin declared that his government was 
continuing to keep faith with Iglesias through adequate labor legislation. 
Munoz promised to work for the 40-hour week as soon as this would not hamper 
industrialization. 


At a meeting in Parque Sixto Escobar before some 25,000 people, Gilberto 
Concepeién de Gracia was re-elected president of the Partido Independentista 
(PIP). The platform featured gradual peaceful establishment of an independent 
republic which would maintain friendly relations with the United States. The 
Puerto Rican delegate to the Republican National Convention in San Francisco, 
Marcelino Romany, a member of the pro-statehood Partido Estadista Republicano 
(PER), protested G.O.P. platform support of the Commonwealth government. The 
president of PER, Senator Miguel A. Garcia Méndez, predicted that the November 
election may see the virtual disappearance of the PIP, since the P.P.D. is 
subtly taking over a disguised independence platform. 


Gov. Munoz Marin's renewed welcome to the exiled ex-President of 
Venezuela, Rémulo Betancourt, has been the cause for attacks from the Domini- 
can Government. The Catholic Church warned Catholics not to vote for non- 
Catholic candidates of whatever party. Hipdlito Marcano, P.P.D. senatorial 
candidate for San Juan, who is an active labor lawyer, Masonic Grand Master 
and president of the Council of Evangelical Churches, was especially 
attacked. 


The Federal government approved the increase in the minimum wage law for 
the sugar industry from 75¢ to 90¢ per hour with the provision that by 
July 1, 1957 this will be increased to $1. This law affects some 11,000 
workers employed in the island's 32 sugar mills. The Association of Sugar 
Producers of Puerto Rico stated that this increase may result in the closing 
of some of the mills. Minimum wage revision in other industries, such as 
paper and carton making, printing and electrical instruments, plastics and 
machinery are under study at present. According to Teodoro Moscoso, director 
of the Economic Development Administration (E.D.A.), there are at least 
100,000 persons seeking employment and as many more "sub-employed" by reason 
of sub-standard wages. Unemployment insurance provisions of the Federal 
Social Security Act will be made applicable to 200,000 Puerto Rican workers 
effective January 1957. 
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Sugar producers have appealed for the elimination of the restriction on 
sugar production by the quota system. Final figures on the sugar crop 
indicate that the quota for the production year ending 1956 (1,080,000 tons) 
was reached, but it is expected that the 1957 crop may be short by some 

80 ,000 to 100,000 tons as a result of hurricane losses. Because of an impend- 
ing dock-workers' strike in the port of New York, the Bull Insular Lines 
officials say that they may have to make special arrangements in order to 
complete the transportation of the 1956 crop before the deadline of December 2) 
The sugar producers are charging monopolistic practices on the part of the 
steamship lines. 


















The Commonwealth is still seeking to attract industry, and several new 
factories are being established under contracts with the Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Company (PRIDCO). The largest of these is W. R. Grace Co. 
which will manufacture paper and paper products from bagasse. Hull-Dobbs, 
well-known Ford dealers on the island, have announced their intention to go 
into stock-raising and meat-canning. The Federal Home Loan Bank has been 
authorized to establish branches in San Juan and Ponce. The first super- 
market outside the metropolitan area of San Juan has been established at 
Guayama. In order to facilitate the import of raw materials and the export 

of manufactured goods which are not for island consumption, the Commonwealth 
is seeking to establish a free zone for foreign commerce to be located in the 
region of the capital, where the majority of the factories of the industri- 
alization program are located. 



















In spite of agricultural losses due to the hurricane, tobacco production 
is probably only about 4 million lbs. below the 1955 level. The crop this 
year is estimated at some 30 million lbs. Some 7,000 tobacco drying sheds 
have been rebuilt. It is estimated that, of the 10,000 coffee plantations on 
the island, only some 900 survived the hurricane without losses. Those 
coffee growers whose crops were insured with the Insular Department of Agri- 
culture have already received some $20,000 in payments. 














Air Transportation continues to show steady increases. More airplanes 
arrived and departed from San Juan than from any of the major European 
capitals. There were more than 125,000 flights during 1955 (120,000 in 
London was the next highest). Capital Airlines is seeking a contract to 
enter the Puerto Rican field with three-hour flights between San Juan and 
Washington, Philadelphia and New York using Comet-4 jet planes. 
















At the Inter-American committee of presidential representatives of the 
O.A.S. meeting in Washington, Milton Eisenhower announced the decision of the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the U.S. to aid the University of Puerto Rico in 
the establishment of an atomic energy center with a 20,000 kilovolt reactor 
before the end of 1956. This is to be the first center established in Latin 
America dedicated exclusively to the utilization of nuclear energy for 
pacific purposes. 












Cultural interchange is being fostered by the University of Puerto Rico 
and the Commonwealth. Soon after President Jaime Benitez of the University 
returned from a trip to nine South American countries, he left to attend the 
Congress on Freedom of Culture in Mexico City under the chairmanship of the 
Spanish intellectual Salvador de Madariaga. Before returning to Puerto Rico, 
Benitez discussed with the Ford Foundation in New York the possible establish- 
ment of an Inter-American University in Puerto Rico. 
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During the fiscal year ending June 30, there were in Puerto Rico 878 
scholarship holders and observers from Latin America and Southeast Asia under 
the program of technical cooperation. Of these, 527 were under the auspices 

of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration and 76 were under the U.S. 
Department of State. 









All Puerto Ricans were saddened by the sudden death of "Diplo" (Ramén 
Ortiz del Rivero) on the eve of his preparations for a benefit performance in 
Yabucoa for the hurricane disaster fund. He was a beloved comedian of stage 
and television and the author of a closely followed comic strip in El Mundo. 
It is proposed that the government television station to be operated by the 
Department of Instruction bear his name, as also the next housing project to 
be constructed. 












GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 









President Marcos Pérez Jiménez' release of 6 to 7 million acres of new 
concession areas, the first since 1945, was initially expected to increase 
Venezuela's oil production by a total of 500,000 barrels daily over the next 
10 years. Since the announcement of’ these plans, nine months ago, production 
from existing facilities has already increased some 200,000 barrels. Total 
daily production averaged 2.5 million barrels during September. 










Minister of Mines and Fuels Edmundo Luengo Cabello indicated that the 
Suez crisis would have little immediate effect on Venezuelan oil production, 
since 2.5 million barrels represented present capacity production. He said 
that Venezuela could not increase its production quickly enough to be of much 
help to any nation stricken by the Suez crisis. However, with the addition 
of new cencessions, he thought the increase of 500,000 barrels a day could be 
reached within a few months, instead of the ten years originally predicted. 









Among the 30 companies who requested concessions in the newly opened 
acreages were nine large companies, six of them new to Venezuela, which paid 
more than $350 million for almost 988,400 acres (400,000 hectares). The 
newcomers are Superior, Signal, Sun, Star, Venezuelan Lease Holders, and the 
Venezuelan-American Independent Oil Producers Association. Sun Oil was 

granted 22 concessions totaling 10,000 hectares in Lake Maracaibo at $1,700 

. per hectare. The government granted Signal Exploration Co. 24 concessions 









totaling 27,597 acres in the Lake for which they paid $1,151 an acre. Sun 
agreed to pay a 25% exploitation tax and Signal will pay a 20%% tax instead 
of the usual 16 2/3%. These new concessions are expected to give opportuni- 
ties to certain companies that previously could not get a foothold in 
Venezuela and raise production eventually to 3.5 million barrels per day. 
The new leases may also change the situation of the three big companies, 
Creole, Sheil and Mene Grande, putting them nearer in rank and introducing 
new companies of importance. Sinclair Oil Corporation's subsidiary, the 
Venezuelan Petroleum Company, announced the discovery of a new oil field in 
the Oficina producing area in western Monagas. 






— 









The General Confederation of Labor rejected a proposed 5% wage increase 
offered by the oil companies. The workers had asked for a higher increase 
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and were not satisfied with the companies' counter-offer. The companies 
stated that the union's request would cost them about 80 million bolfvares. 


Venezuela's proposal that the U.S. and Latin America set up a multi- 
billion dollar economic development fund from which less developed countries 
could draw, (H.A.R., IX: p. 342) was discussed at the Organization of 
American States (0.A.S.) representatives' committee meeting, September 17-20 
in Washington, D.C. Venezuela suggested that each 0.A.S. member put up a 
percentage of its national budget, ranging up to 3.75%. As a start Venezuela 
offered 100 million bolivares. The Wall Street Journal praised this 
proposal but it also pointed out that the project had limitations. First, 
not all the nations are able to give anything similar to this percentage of 
their income, and second, the U.S. would be obligated to contribute something 
like $2,000 million. The main flaw, the paper said, was the assumption that 
governments can create prosperity by spending money. However, José A. Mora, 
Secretary General of the 0.A.S., said that the Venezuelan offer would help 
hemispheric cooperation. Ambassador César Gonzalez, Pérez Jiménez' personal 
representative at the meeting, said that the fund would be "one of the best 
means of combating the existing problems in the economic and social fields." 





Before the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, Venezuela revealed that within 
18 months it would have an atomic reactor of 5,000 kilovolts in operation for 
medical research. Dr. Humberto Fernandez Moran, director of the Instituto 
Venezolano de Neurologia e Investigaciones Cerebrales and chief of the dele- 
gation from Venezuela, announced the three-year atomic energy medical research 
program. In the project, he informed the group, $5 million were already 


invested for construction and activation of a 26 building plant for study and 
experimentation. Future plans call for 70 buildings at a cost of $50 million. 
The nuclear reactor, which is now under construction, will be supplied with 


uranium by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


A short while after the arrival of Argentina's ex-President Juan Perdn 
in Caracas (H.A.R., IX: p. 384), ex-mayor of Buenos Aires Palo Vicente flew 
to Caracas from Brazil. Following a meeting of Peronista elements in Perén's 
residence, Vicente held a press conference at which he asked and answered his 
own questions and then distributed a pamphlet. The Venezuelan press charac- 
terized the booklet as Peronista and stated that it was much like any others 
distributed by Peron during his presidency, especially in its attack against 
England. The reunion of Vicente and Perén was interpreted by some as a 
refutation of Perén's claim that he would not resume political activity. 


Vicente denied any political implications. 


The August-September issue of Hemispherica contained an article by ex- 
President Rémulo Betancourt, recently accused of leading a plot to 
assassinate Pérez Jiménez (H.A.R., IX: p. 383). Titled "Venezuela's Still- 
Born Political Amnesty," the article pointed out that in spite of the 
February 3 announcement of political amnesty, less than 60 visas were granted 
although there were 5,000 Venezuelan exiles. Less than a dozen political 
prisoners were freed out of a total of several hundred. He said that the 
Venezuelan student body was a "thermometer" registering with its unrest the 
feelings of a "country exasperated with a government which defies all 
elements of law and all formulae of civilized living." He also reviewed 
Pérez Jiménez' annual message before Congress on April 5, denouncing his 
omission of any reference to the student uprising and his "theme of amnesty." 











He attacked Pérez Jiménez' dealings with the oil companies, saying that the 
"sovernment is now in the process of surrendering the national oil reserves 
+o avaricious concession hunters." 










Yervant Maxudian, a New Jersey oil consultant, brought suit for $259 mil- 
lion against Standard Oil of New Jersey, Esso and the Republic of Venezuela 
for fraud. Maxudian asserted that in 1941 he redrafted Venezuela's basic oil 
production law which resulted in increasing the country's oil revenues 80%. 

He claimed he was to be paid 25% of all money received as a result of his 
work. He also pointed out that since 1947 he had been trying unsuccessfully 
to bring the suit before the Venezuelan Supreme Court, and that he finally 
decided to bring action in New Jersey where Standard is incorporated. 












Miguel Angel Capriles, owner of Ultimas Noticias, the newspaper with the 
greatest circulation in Venezuela, announced the formation of a new enter- 
prise that acquired the daily La Esfera for about $1 million. His partners 
in the enterprise were Julio Capriles and Carlos Leon Mendoza. 













COLOMBIA 






President Rojas Pinilla's cabinet resigned on September 11. Since he 
was the senior cabinet member, Intertor Minister Lucio Pabén Nunez was 
selected by his colleagues to present the letter of collective resignation to 
the President. Félix Garcia Ramirez, Minister of Mines & Petroleum, who died 
on September 15 from a cerebral hemorrhage, was too ill to participate in the 
ministerial action. The mass resignation of the cabinet clearly indicated 
the crisis in the Rojas Pinilla administration. 












The new cabinet which took office on September 19 comprised the follow- 
ing ministers: Agriculture, Eduardo Berrio Gonzdlez; Communications, 

Maj. Gen. Gustavo Berrio Munoz; Development, Lt. Col. Mariano Ospina Navia; 
Education, Josefina Valencia de Hubach; Foreign Relations, José Manuel Rivas 
Saconi; Finance, Néstor Ibarra Yanez; Health, Carlos Marquez Villegas; 
Interior, José Enrique Arboleda Valencia; Justice, Luis Carlos Giraldo; 
Labor, Carlos Arturo Torres Poveda; Mines, Francisco Puyana Menéndez; Public 
Works, Rear Adm. Rubén Piedrahita Arango; and War, Maj. Gen. Gabriel Paris. 












The four military ministers of the old cabinet were retained, but nine 
new, comparatively unknown, Conservative civilians were appointed. Of these 
nine, only three had previously attained any stature in Colombian public 
affairs. The new Minister of Education, Sra. Josefina Valencia de Hubach, 
currently a member of the National Constituent Assembly, was primarily famed 
for having been Colombia's only woman departmental governor, a position which 
she held in Caldas when appointed to the National Constituent Assembly. The 
Minister of Mines was the manager of the government oil company, Empresa 
Colombiana de Petréleos, when named. Agricultural Minister Eduardo Berrio 
Gonz4lez, an ex-governor of Antioquia, achieved considerable notoriety for 
his activities in a group, reputedly patterned after the Spanish Falange, 
charged with mistreatment of Liberals in Antioquia (H.A.R., IV: pp. 5-21). 
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There were also changes in the governorship of four departments. Most 
; significant of these was the replacement of Brig. Gen. Pioquinto Rengifo as 
; governor of Antioquia. Gen. Rengifo's resignation was rejected following a 
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dispute in June with the President's daughter, Maria Eugenia Rojas de Moreno 
Diaz, concerning Colombia's National Service for Social Assistance (SENDAS), 


which she heads (H.A.R., IX: p. 293). 


On September 19, the two long-estranged major factions of the Conserva- 
tive party signed a unity pact which ratified the Lleras Camargo-Laureano 
Gomez agreement signed July 24 in Benidorm, Spain (H.A R., IX: p. 344). The 
pact, which was signed by the faction composed of followers of Laureano Gomez 
and also by the official segment of the Conservative party, declared that 
both groups strongly stand for a return to democratic government and to 
national peace. Among the signers of the pact were many prominent Conserva- 
tives, including the Conservative party director Guillermo Leén Valencia. 


In a September 7 television and radio speech, President Rojas Pinilla 
threatened penalties little short of “outright confiscation" of wealth 
against "millionaires" who are donating to the cause of the guerrillas. In 
this connection, Rojas Pinilla said that the government was also studying 
measures designed to oblige political parties to reveal the source and use of 
all funds. In commenting on suggestions that a judicious application of the 
death penalty might restore order to the country, Rojas Pinilla admitted that 
from April to August in one area of Tolima, 326 people, exclusive of guer- 
rillas and military personnel, had been killed in guerrilla warfare. 


The President also commented on an incident involving Sears Roebuck's 
denial of the authenticity of a letter written to SENDAS (see above) on 
company stationery. This letter promised a donation of 200,000 pesos to the 
victims of the Cali disaster; Sears said it may have been written by an enemy 
of the firm. When Diario de Colombia, edited by Rojas Pinilla's son-in-law, 
accused Sears of "making a mockery of the people's sorrow," the management 
threatened to sue for slander. El Pais of Cali stated that the grave charges 
were unfounded and that Sears had contributed greatly to the Colombian 
economy. Rojas Pinilla said that he merely wanted to make it clear that 
Sears had not donated 200,000 pesos as had been publicized in the papers. 


Repercussions of Crisanto Cardinal Luque's letter of August criticizing 
Rojas Pinilla (H.A.R., IX: p. 38) still reverberated. El Catolicismo, 
bolder than the secular press, was removed from the newsstand by government 
order for an editorial which not only included the previously unpublished 
letter of the Cardinal, but which also refuted point by point Rojas Pinilla's 
reply. The editorial stated that Rojas Pinilla in an address on August 24 at 
Sincelejo, in Cérdoba department, insinuated that to cavil at the Third Force 
movement was equivalent to opposing the fifth commandment, "Honor thy father 
and thy mother...." Highlights in Latin America, a publication of Visidn, 
quoted a Vatican source as saying: “WWe're not worried about Colombia. 
Remember what happened to Perén!" Vatican sources later reported that the 
government closed El Catolicismo. 














Although Rojas Pinilla indicated that the censorship should accept 
"reasonable and constructive" criticism appearing in the domestic press, he 
vigorously attacked foreign newspapers and the Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation (IAPA). Alfonso Garcia Gutiérrez, secretary-general of the government 
puppet National Press Commission (N.P.C.) (H.A.R., IX: p. 292), said that 
the government has proved that 10 "embittered" Colombian newsmen abroad plan 
to present a report and program of action against the Rojas Pinilla regime at 
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the forthcoming Havana meeting of IAPA. In denying the IAPA charge that Rojas 
Pinilla would attempt to disorganize the Havana meeting, the N.P.C. said that 
IAPA had been taken over by “international pirates of the press"-- Messrs. James 
c. Stahlman, James B. Canel. and Jules Dubois--who were serving the vested 
economic and political interests of a few newspapers. 


Time Magazine was accused of slander in a radio discourse by Rojas Pinilla 
in which he rejected Time's charges that he had enriched himself through his 
political position (H.A.R., IX: p. 344). Rojas Pinilla said that he had 
ordered Ambassador to the U.S. Francisco Urrutia to file a libel suit against 
Time. Although Rojas Pinilla said that a Time official who visited him 
seemed "ashamed" of Times allegations against him, the President ordered Time 
banned “permanently.” He gave the impression, without expressly saying so, 
that he would withdraw his suit against Time. Ambassador Urrutia's laconic 
comment was that the projected suit was now in the hands of the Embassy's 
Washington lawyers. Time was also experiencing difficulty of another type 
with Rojas Pinilla. Harvey Rosenhouse, Time correspondent for Middle America, 
was expelled from Colombia for the second time (H.A.R., VIII: p. 567). Ar- 
riving at Bogota by air from Caracas with a recently granted Colombian visa, 
Rosenhouse was deported on the first plane leaving the country 











Another newsman in trouble with the Colombian dictator was the United 
Press manager in Bogota, Carlos J. Villar Borda. Villar Borda was fined 
7,500 pesos ($1,500) and sentenced to the loss of his foreign correspondent's 
license for allegedly libeling the Colombian Intelligence Service in con- 
nection with the February 5 Bogota bull ring massacre. Villar Borda's 
attorney announced that the sentence would be appealed. 


An item of interest in press circles was the purchase by Visién of the 
Colombian newsweekly, Semana. John Kirby, VisiOén's publisher, said that 
Semana will be completely redesigned as a weekly news pictorial for Colombia 
and neighboring countries. 


In an article entitled, "A Frontier Where Fortunes Can Still Be Made," 
the September 21 issue of U.S. News and World Report commented optimistically 
on the "boom" in Colombia and the financial opportunities awaiting Americans. 
Although perhaps realistic in its assessment of the mineral wealth of the 
nation, the report's comments on Colombia's agricultural outlook contrasted 
sharply with a recent World Bank report.which indicated that Colombia's 
agricultural production has failed to keep pace with the country's population. 
Typical of the article's optimistic tone was the statement that the llanos 
"reminded one of the U.S. Great Plains except that they receive abundant 
rainfall." “Abundant rainfall" is scarcely an adequate description of the 
rainfall extremes of the llanos, which are almost invariably too dry during 
the dry season and too wet during the rainy season. A more accurate statement 
would have been that the llanos remind one of the Great Plains during the dry 
season but of the Great Lakes during the rainy season. 





Colombia's current economic situation continued to worsen with the peso 
sinking to a new low of 5.25 pesos per dollar and with its gold and dollar 
reserves having diminished from $142 million on July 13 to $120 million on 
August 10. Colombia's foreign trade deficit continued to rise to an esti- 
mated $330 million: These conditions caused much of the Colombian press to 
level some biting criticism at recently resigned Finance Minister, Carlos 
Villaveces. 
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Juan D, Perén is interested in buying several rural properties in 
Colombia according to the pro-government daily La Paz. Perén was said to hay 
written to a businessman, Indulfo Zapata of Cérdoba department, saying that hy 
would like to settle permanently in the Sini river area of that department. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador finally returned to relative calm as a result of conciliatory 
statements made by cabinet ministers following Ponce Enriquez’ inauguration. 
Foreign Minister Carlos Tovar Iturbide stated on September 4 that Ecuador 
would continue to assume its responsibilities and duties in defense of 
Western Civilization and would maintain friendly relations with all countries. 
The minister referred to Ecuador's "bonds of tradition and affection" with 
Colombia and promised to seek a peaceful solution of pending problems between 
Ecuador and Peru’in an atmosphere of cordiality and understanding." These 
statements were reportedly acclaimed in Peru. 


The Secretary General of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.), 
José A. Mora, announced at Ponce Enriquez' inauguration that Ecuador had 
definitely been chosen as the site for the llth Inter-American Conference to 
be held in 1959 or 1960. The government meanwhile allocated 110 million 


sucres for the conference's expenses. 


The Military Court of Justice recently absolved three officers, 16 
sergeants, and five soldiers from any responsibility in the August uprising 
against the government. Lt. Col. Arturo Davila and others who fled to the 
mountains were not included in the amnesty. Meanwhile on September 5 the 
Chamber of Deputies approved amnesty for all political offenders. To be 
effective the resolution needed approval by the Senate as well as the Presi- 
dent. However, its ratification was expected. 


The Foreign Ministry announced on September 12 that it had recalled the 
following ambassadors: Clodoveo Alcivar, Uruguay; Angel Isaac Chiriboga, 
Chile; Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa, United States; Alcides Pesantes, Dominican 
Republic; and Pedro Concha, Belgium. The resignations ofAmbassador to Spain 
Ruperto Alarcén Falconf and Ambassador to Colombia José Martinez Cobo were 
accepted. It was officially announced on September 7 that all appointments 
made during the last days of the Velasco Ibarra government would be revised. 


Ecuador's representative to the Eisenhower Commission, José Ricardo 
Chiriboga Villagomez, submitted a nine-point economic cooperation program at 
the Commission's first meeting this year. The proposal calls for inter- 
American cooperation to assure transportation of products to hemisphere 
markets, the establishment of an equitable correlation between the prices of 
raw materials and manufactured goods, a solution to the housing problem, 
centralization and unification through the 0.A.S. of technical cooperation 
programs, economic reinforcement of the 0.A.S. and technical reinforcement of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, inter-American interchange of 
workers and artisans through a system of scholarships regulated and central- 
ized by the 0.A.S., and inter-government cooperation in health. 


A technical mission from the International Monetary Fund has been called 
from the United States to study Ecuador's complex economic problems. The 
mission was due to arrive in Quito in October. 
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Quito's 12,000-kilowatt electrical capacity will be increased by 1,000 
kilowatts in December and 2,000 more next July with the addition of a new 
iiesel power plant. The Ecuadorean capital will receive an additional 18,500 
kilowatts upon completion of hydroelectric plants at Pisque Irrigation Canal 
and Cununyacu. The latter is being financed by the World Bank. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


An economic development of significance began with the arrival of heavy 
machinery to extract copper ore at Toquepala in southern Peru. This under- 
taking is one of the largest in the annals of copper mining. The World Bank 
has granted the largest loan in its history, $100 million, to the Southern 
Peru Copper Co. for equipment and services. Since World War II, over $10 mil- 
lion has been invested in surveying and exploration. Experts feel that the 
investment may reach over $200 million before full production is reached in 
1960. Toquepala, which is approximately 60 miles from the port of Ilo, 
expects its population of 2,000 to double. Two new towns are also planned to 
accommodate over 2,500 employees and their families. 


The entire project will include-a 100-mile railroad from the coast to 
the mine, an ore concentration mill, a copper smelter, a steam power plant 
an electric transmission line, an airport, and numerous inter-connecting 


highways. 


In mid-September labor disturbances occurred. On September 17, 23,000 
textile workers struck to force curtain textile owners to comply with the 
minimum wage decreed in May by the Textile Workers' Assembly. The minimum 
wage was set at seven soles per day, with exceptions granted to small factor- 
ies that employ less than 40 workers. On September 30, approximately 4,000 
workers delivered to President Manuel Prado a demand that textile owners 
comply with the minimum wage. Over 20% of the textile workers will obtain a 
wage increase if the wage demands are accepted. 


President Prado submitteti a record national budget of $216 million for 
fiscal 1957. This is approximately a $16 million increase over last year. 
United States Ambassador Theodore Achilles declared that despite rising 
costs, there is widespread confidence in the Prado government. Peru was 
studying an oil pipeline plan from Sicasica, Bolivia, to a Peruvian port. 
Agreement is expected soon when officials of the two nations meet. The 
International Petroleum Co. announced that new drilling for oil has commenced 
in the Sechura desert region. Over 400 million soles have been previously 
invested by major companies in this north coast oil field. 


Lima recently installed a $1 million water purification plant which will 
help eliminate communicable diseases. Talara and Chiclayo on the north coast 
recently constructed airplane passenger stations, part of an over-all 
improvement plan of the Corporacién Peruana de Aeropuertos y Aviacién 
Comercial. 


The Peruvian Senate has been heatedly debating undemocratic acts of ex- 
President Manuel Odria. The majority of the senate concurred that the 
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decrees of Odria's eight-year regime could not be judged for constitutionality 
President Prado declared general amnesty for all political parties that had 
been suppressed by the former Odria government. The Communist party as an 
international conspiracy was again declared illegal. The official organ of 
former President Odria, La Nacién, was closed and its equipment was distribut 
to the Armed Forces. President Prado is expected to visit Argentina's Presi- 
dent Pedro E. Aramburu in December as an outcome of talks at the Panama 
conference of chiefs of state in July. 


Peru has taken another step toward friendlier international relations by 
easing port entrance regulations. As of September 1, vessels will only be 
asked to comply with the International and Pan American Sanitary Codes, and 


the Criminal Code. 


BOLIVIA 


Violence shook Bolivia in September, but by month's end the government 
of newly-inaugurated Hernan Siles Zuazo seemed confident it had sufficient 
popular support to maintain itself in power. The President declared a nation- 
wide state of siege after armed rioters staged a hunger march in La Paz in 
which at least five persons were killed and scores injured. Mobs burned the 
plant of the official government newspaper, La Nacién, and the government- 
owned Illimani radio station, and did more than $1 million damage before 
police could break them up. Counter-attackers then sacked Falange head- 
quarters and the home of Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, leader of the opposition 
Falange Socialista Boliviana. 


Spokesmen of the Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.), the 
government party, considered the Falange largely responsible for the riots 
and intimated that subversive activities were being directed by Carlos 
Aramayo, ex-president of one of the tin mining companies seized by the M.N.R. 
administration in 1952. Following the uprising, President Siles Suazo 
announced that his policy of pacification had ended, and one M.N.R. deputy 
even recommended reopening the forced labor camps. Over 200 were arrested 
for participation in the riots, and Falange leaders sought asylum in the 
various Latin American embassies. Prior to the September commotion, it was 
generally recognized that the chief executive had lived up to his promise of 
giving ample guarantees. He had told the United Press earlier in September 
that he had not only authorized a Falange meeting but had ordered police to 
give all opposition parties complete freedom of expression and assembly. 


In protest against the burning of La Nacién, journalists' and printers' 
unions struck, while workers led by Juan Lechin, head of the Central Labor 
Organization, seized the plant of the shut-down opposition newspaper, La 
Razon. After an inventory of La Razén's facilities was taken, the Chamber of 
Deputies passed a law authorizing expropriation of the newspaper for official 
use, but at month's end the bill had not been passed by the Senate. In the 
midst of the political upheaval labor chief Lechin suddenly resigned as 
Senate president, giving as reasons poor health and Senate failure to obtain 
a quorum. However, it appeared that the firm stand taken by moderate of- 
ficials on the case of La Razén's expropriation was also a factor. President 
Siles declared that Lechin's resignation would not affect the composition or 
policies of the government in any way. Meanwhile, work was begun on the 
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drafting of Bolivia's 15th constitution which is to legalize all major changes 
effected since the 1952 revolution. 


Members of the new President's cabinet are as follows: Foreign Affairs, 
Manuel Barrau; Interior, Arturo Fortin; Treasury, Hugo Moreno; Education, 
Fernando Diez de Medina; Defense, Gen. Julio Prado; Public Works, Carlos 
Tovar; National Economy, Carlos Morales Guillén; Mines, Jorge Tamayo; Labor, 
Abel Ayoroa; Agriculture, José Cuadros Quiroga; Hygiene and Sanitation, Juan 
Manuel Aramayo; Farm Labor Affairs, Alvaro Pérez del Castillo; Press, Marcial 
Tamayo. All are carry-overs from the preceding administration except Tamayo, 
Fortin, Moreno, Morales Guillén and Cuadros Quiroga. Tovar, Tamayo and 
Ayoroa are representatives of the Central Labor Organization. Ex-President 
victor Paz Estenssoro was named Ambassador to Great Britain. 


After President Siles’ new policy of iron-hand rule was announced, 47 
political prisoners being flown from Santa Cruz to the capital dramatically 
seized control of a government plane in mid-air and escaped to Argentina. 
The fugitives reported that they were being sent to a concentration camp 
called Huragura de Carangas near La Paz. In contradiction, Foreign Minister 
Barrau said they would have been exiled anyway. 


The economic scene appeared just as chaotic as the political one when, 
at the end of September, the boliviano, once pegged at 190 to the dollar, was 
selling at over 11,000 to the dollar on the free market. Adding to the 
country's problems were drought and unseasonable frosts which severely 
damaged many crops. To alleviate resulting food shortages, the U.S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration agreed to emergency delivery of 8,000 
tons of rice and 5,000 tons of wheat for approximately $2.3 million. 


The Organization of American States reported that Bolivia had completed 
the first section of the world's highest pipeline, which stretches 220 miles 
from Cochabamba to La Paz, at altitudes which exceed 14,000 feet in places. 
The second section, when completed, will join the system at Sicasica and 
deliver crude oil to Arica, Chile. 


CHILE 


The Chilean Government placed the northern provinces of Antofagasta and 
Tarapacaé under a six-month state of siege when nitrate workers were ordered 
to bring their 90-day strike to an end (H.A.R., IX: p. 393). The measure 
resulted from a local "state of agitation" which reportedly precipitated a 
clash between police and 2,000 workers of the Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Co. at 
the Pedro Valdivia plant, in which three were killed and several injured. 
The violence erupted when police tried to arrest the leaders of the strike. 


Prior to these events, negotiations between the company and its striking 
workers bogged down completely, forcing management to use legal measures. 
The Court of Appeals of Iquique declared the strike illegal. Soon afterward 
a back-to-work decree was issued by the President through Labor Minister Ratil 
Barrios. But it was not until September 20, that the 8,000 workers finally 
agreed to the formula that the government had proposed 40 days earlier. 
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Col. Benjamin Videla, Minister of the Interior, said that the government 
had respected the Constitution and the laws in its treatment of the excesses 


committed in the nitrate mining area by elements which he labeled "Communists .' 


He went on to say that the state of siege authorized President Carlos Ibanez 
to order persons to move to other provinces, or to arrest them, and that the 
government was determined to enforce laws and court rulings. 


A constitutional conflict arose between President Ibanez and Congress 


as a result of the Antofagasta incident. An extraordinary session of Congress 


was convened by Julio Duran, president of the Chamber of Deputies during th: 
previous meeting, at the request of 21 opposition members, to investigate the 
nitrate strike. Later the Chamber named a special investigating committee to 
report in 30 days. The government has maintained that Congress can be called 
into extraordinary session only by the President under the 1925 Constitution. 
The political parties of the right, Liberals, Conservatives and a majority of 
Agrarian-Laborites, favored the session, while the Socialists, Communists, 

Christian-Socialists, Radicals and some elements of the Agrarian-Laborite 


party were opposed. 


Fear of a general strike ended when 9,000 bank employees, after a 10-day 
walkout (H.A.R., IX: pp. 393-94), returned to their jobs without winning any 
concessions. Observers saw this as a victory for the government and the 
banks in view of their firmness in firing the strikers, hiring new personnel 
and indicting the leaders. Four bank employees were jailed for fomenting an 
illegal strike. Police blamed the Communist party for the walkout. The 
Labor Union Cooperative Confederation of Chile also supported this charge. 
The bank walkout, which grew to nation-wide proportions, was in sympathy with 
the strike at the London and South American Bank in Santiago, which 
originated with the discharge of seven employees. From that it grew into a 
stoppage that seriously affected Chile's whole economy. 


Former Bolivian President victor Paz Estenssoro flew to Santiago for a 
five-day official visit. He was received by Mariano Fontecilla, interim 
Foreign Minister. During his stay the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
approved the draft of a new economic agreement between Bolivia and Chile 
providing for the construction of an oil pipeline from the Bolivian Chaco to 
the Chilean port of Arica (H.A.R., IX: p. 394). Two weeks after his de- 
parture the treaty was ratified by the Chilean Senate (See BOLIVIA). 


Later in the month Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, President of Paraguay, 
accompanied by Foreign Minister Rail Supena Pastor, spent a busy five days 
in Chile. The General praised the Army Day parade in Santiago for the high 
degree of military discipline shown and told newsmen that the Chilean Presi- 
dent had accepted his invitation to visit Paraguay in January. Stroessner's 
visit was mainly to conclude a series of commercial, economic and cultural 
agreements with Chile. The trip might have had political overtones, however. 
According to Visién, it was suggested in Argentina that the Ibaénez-Stroessner 
reunion had reaffirmed resistance to the South Atlantic Pact proposed by 


Argentina. 


Chile sought the support of the other American republics in opposing 
India's petition that the Antarctic question be included in the agenda of the 
next U.N. General Assembly. The Foreign Ministry instructed Ambassador 
Rudecindo Ortega to oppose the move of India despite India's recent 
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announcement that its sole aim would be to prevent atomic experiments in the 
Antarctic. One reason for Chile's opposition, according to Alberto More of 
La Prensa of New York, might be that, although India would like to see the 
Antarctic under U.N. trust, its proposal does not discuss the legality of the 
various territorial claims. Discussion of them by the U.N. might cause 
"serious international complications." 


After Ambassador V. K. Khrishna Menon presented India's proposal to U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, Chile won assurances of support from 
most of the Latin American bloc. This was accomplished at-a meeting set by 
José Vicente Trujillo, Ecuadorean Ambassador and leader of the bloc, and 
Chilean U.N. adviser Alfonso Grez to oppose inclusion of the Antarctic 
question on the U.N. agenda. As this grew apparent, India's Ambassador 
Arthur S. Lall asked Hammarskjold that the proposed title "The Question of 
the Antarctic" be changed to "The Peaceful Utilization of the Antarctic." 
But Chile was expected to continue its opposition to any debate on the 
Antarctic question. At U.N. headquarters Chile recently supported the 
proposal for an international atomic organization, describing the project as 
a “banner of light" for underdeveloped countries. Meanwhile, in Santiago 
the VI International Congress of Catholic Education was held, with over 200 
foreign delegates and 1,000 Chileans participating. 


The Chilean Government expressed the hope that from the talks on in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the Organization of American States in the 
economic sphere there would come something akin to a Marshall Plan for Latin 
America. Dario Sainte Marie, President Ibanez' personal representative, said 
that the recent Panama conference "charted a course toward really practical 
results." He felt that Chile's economic proposals were well received. 


The Export-Import Bank announced equipment loans to the Anglo-Lautaro 
Nitrate Co. of $6 million and to the Cia. Salitrera de Tarapaca of $11.8 mil- 
lion to increase efficiency. The Eximbank Bulletin reported that these plans 
will not only have a significant impact on the Chilean economy, but also will 
enable Chile to maintain its share of the world nitrate market. The petroleum 
industry received a boost in both extremities of the national territory during 
the month. The Corporacién de Fomento proclaimed that it is prepared to 
invest 750 million pesos in the search for oil in the desert province of 
Tarapaca, while the National Petroleum Board of Chile recommended the start of 
construction of a refinery at Clarin Bay, Punta Arenas. 





The cost of living in the first half of this year rose 22.8%, the Minis- 
ter of Economy announced. The rise was 45.6% last year in the same period. 
Agustin Edwards Budge, owner of the Mercurio chain of newspapers, died. He 
had served in diplomacy, business and banking and had helped influence the 
government to follow Klein-Saks mission recommendations. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


On September 16, Argentina quietly celebrated the first anniversary of 
the revolution which overthrew Perén. The historic date fell on a Sunday, 
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and the only official ceremonies were some military functions and the unveil- 
ing in the Casa Rosada of a bust of the late Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, provisiona| 
President until replaced by Aramburu in November 1955. The press commented at 
length on the strides made toward democracy, and on the long road that 
remained ahead. 


U.S. politics touched Argentina this month when Democratic presidential 
candidate Adlai Stevenson criticized the Eisenhower administration for neg- 
lecting U.S. friends in Latin America and appeasing ex-dictator Perén. 
Stevenson's remarks drew quick replies from both Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles, who maintained that it was the Democrats, not the Republicans, 
who had supported Perédn. The New York Times pointed out that neither party 
was beyond criticism and then recalled the roll of personalities involved. 
The list of Democratic ambassadors to Argentina during Perén's era began with 
veteran career envoy Norman Armour. Spruille Braden, who actively opposed 
Perén, followed. Then came George Messersmith, James Bruce and Stanton 
Griffis, all considered to be appeasers of Perén. The list ended "bril- 
liantly and honorably" with Ellsworth Bunker. The same editorial also noted 
that Albert Nufer, strongly criticized as a Perén appeaser by Stevenson, was 
originally appointed by Truman in 1952. He was to have been replaced in 
1953 by Willard Beaulac. However, Milton Eisenhower, touring Latin America 
as a special emissary for the President, advised that Nufer remain in Buenos 
Aires because Perén had so requested. Nufer remained until April 1956, when 
Beaulac finally took over the post. The box score on loans would seem to 
favor the Republicans. During Perén's regime the Truman administration 
authorized a $125 million credit to Argentine banks with Perén's government 
acting as guarantor. Of this sum $101.5 million was drawn upon. Several 
months before Perén's overthrow, the Eisenhower administration approved a 
$60 million loan to help build the San Nicolds steel plant, but no funds 
were drawn until after the September revolution. Argentines, to whom politi- 
cal innuendo is not unknown, were not impressed by the claims of either 
party. 





Work stoppages by several large unions protesting the intransigence of 
employers and the lack of positive action by Labor Minister Rail Migone 
focused attention on the seriousness of the wage problem. The earlier hopes 
that Migone could succeed in getting industry and labor to agree on new 
contracts faded with the resignation of the Labor Minister on September 20. 
Ironically, both management and labor considered the resignation a victory, 
since both had criticized Migone's collective bargaining efforts. As Edward 
A. Morrow pointed out in the New York Times, the principle of collective 
bargaining was little honored before Perdén and practically discarded under 
him. Management and labor had become accustomed to having questions settled 
by government order. Labor's complaints centered on Migone's insistence 
that contract discussions deal with wages only and not with fringe benefits. 
Labor in general interpreted such insistence as a rejection of the govern- 
ment's promise to preserve the "social conquests" of the Perén era. Manage- 
ment criticized Migone for vacillation on the question of confining talks to 
wages only, and insisted that labor's demands for increases of up to 130%, as 
well as for elaborate vacation and sick leave benefits, were encouraged by 
Migone's weak attitude. 





Horacio Aguirre Lagarreta, a Buenos Aires lawyer who had been highly 
praised for his work as "interventor" in San Luis Province after the 
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September revolution, was named as Migone's successor. Most observers felt 
that Aguirre Lagarreta would try to keep labor out of politics, but no one 
was certain whether the collective bargaining approach would be continued. 
Some circles held the opinion that the big decision the government faced was 
whether to appease labor or to repress it. 


Early in the month Army Minister Arturo Ossorio Arana retired from the 
Army to allow room at the top for younger officers. It was believed that the 
Minister's intention was to set an example for other older generals as part 
of a campaign to democratize the Army. A few days later retired Gen. Luis 
Rodolfo Gonzalez focused attention on the difficulties involved by warning 
that the Superior War College was a breeding ground for totalitarian officers. 
His remarks were probably connected with efforts to rid the Army of right- 
wing nationalist elements. Gonzalez pointed out that the hero worship of 
tyrants and dictators resulting from the Prussianization of the Argentine 
Army must be counteracted by democratic instruction in the military training 
institutions. He also attacked nationalistic priests for what he termed 
their systematic attempts to combat liberal government by using their 
influence as clerics and teachers to discredit democratic principles. 


The right-wing Catholic nationalists protested attacks against them by 
accusing the government of plotting to discharge 200 to 300 pro-clerical 
functionaries. Meanwhile Mario Amadeo, ex-Foreign Minister in Lonardi's 
government, said that his fellow Catholic nationalists intended to become a 
legal political party and to campaign actively in the forthcoming elections. 
Lonardista generals Leén Justo Bengoa and Juan José Uranga continued to be 
identified with the nationalists’ political ambitions. 


Claiming the support of 70% of the party, Arturo Frondizi, chairman of 
the national committee of the Radical party, announced on September 24 that 
he would be the party's presidential candidate. Opposing Radical factions 
reacted by proposing that a new national committee be set up in opposition to 
him, and severely criticized Frondizi's constant censure of the Provisional 
Government. It was expected that intra-party maneuvering would heighten in 
intensity among the Radicals in anticipation of their national convention to 
select a presidential slate to begin November 9 in Tucuman. 

Vicente Solano Lima, Buenos Aires leader of the Partido Demécrata (Con- 
servative) and rumored to be sympathetic to the nationalists, warned that 
Argentina could not attain self-sufficiency in oil production unless private 
capital replaced the government petroleum monopoly, Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales (Y.P.F.). He pointed out that the annual expenditure of $350 mil- 
lion for oil imports would make it very difficult to find the nearly 
$2,000 million he felt would be needed during the next ten years to develop 
fully the Argentine potential. 


While no move has been made to declare the Communist party illegal, 
front groups were subjected to severe scrutiny. The headquarters of several 
organizations were searched for propaganda believed to have foreign inspi- 
ration. Materials from such organizations as the Consejo por la Paz (Council 
for Peace), Liga por los Derechos del Hombre (League for the Rights of Man), 
and the Unién de Mujeres Argentinas-Comunistas (Union of Argentine Communist 
Women) were confiscated, but no arrests were made. 
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Recent criticism of continued government control of newsprint allocatio: 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 396) perhaps influenced the decision to abandon individual 
users quotas in 1957. New plans called for an increase in the over-all impor 
quota from 102,000 metric tons to 140,000, and an increase in domestic pro- 
duction from 18,000 to 20,000 tons. It was expected that the 160,000-ton 
total would be adequate for all publishing needs, and that during 1957 
publishers could therefore buy freely from any producing area within the 
limits of the total quota. The government decided, however, not to allow 
more than 75% of the needed exchange for newsprint purchases to be acquired 
at the official rate of 18 pesos to the dollar. The remaining 25% would have 
to be acquired at the free rate which fluctuated between 28 and 32 pesos per 
dollar during September. It was not made clear just how hoarding would be 
prevented, since the removal of individual quotas would allow the prosperous 
publishers to buy in excess of their needs. 


Apparently touched by the plight of the 47 Bolivian political prisoners 
who commandeered a four-motor transport plane in flight over Bolivia, and 
landed it safely in Salta, Argentina, the people of that city extended full 
hospitality by inviting them into their homes. It was believed that 
Argentina would concede political asylum to the group after the Foreign 
Ministry had studied the case (See BOLIVIA). 


Every country in which Perén was thought to have investments, bank ac- 
counts, or property was requested to place an embargo on them. No one 
expected much action to be taken, but the Argentine Government was apparently 
determined to develop the case against Perén to the full. Venezuela, since 
Perén was residing there, received the most urgent request (See VENEZUELA). 
Reporting on the rumors that Perdén had been offered several highly remuner- 
ative jobs in Venezuela, Visién related that in answer to requests to 
confirm the rumors his secretary said that Perdén had no need to be on any 
one's payroll since he was worth $10 million. 


On September 20, Argentina officially became a member of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund. Argentina's subscription to the Bank's 
stock was set at $150 million and its quota in the Fund at the same figure. 
The Central Bank of Argentina became a Fund depository and was authorized to 
pay 25% of the quota in gold and to cover the remainder with Argentine 
national currency. Meanwhile a $100 million Export-Import Bank (EXIMBANK) 
loan to Argentina primarily intended for railway equipment received final 
approval. To facilitate the allocation of the credits a group of EXIMBANK 
experts will go to Argentina in October to make a more detailed study of 
the requirements for rehabilitating the nationalized railways. 


Negotiations with Germany to work out an agreement on Argentine com- 
mercial debts to that country deadlocked during September. Eustaquio Méndez 
Delfino, head of the Argentine mission, said that in spite of a lack of 
agreement the situation was not hopeless. Méndez Delfino has insisted on a 
plan to consolidate the debt, presently estimated at $190 million, over a 
period of 10 years. Germany was reluctant to allow such a long period for 
consolidation, and has been consistently cool toward entering the 10-nation 
"Paris Club," the multilateral trade agreement negotiated in May between 
Argentina and members of the European Payments Union. 
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Argentina's trade deficit was only $12 million in August as compared to 
the August 1955 figure of $35 million. During the first eight months of 1956 
the total trade deficit was $147 million against $182 million for the same 
period in 1955. The trade deficit was declining in spite of exports being 
nearly $9 million below the 1955 figure. This was due to a severe reduction 
of imports. 


URUGUAY 


Former President Victor Paz Estenssoro of Bolivia was enthusiastically 
received as guest of honor of the Uruguayan Government from September 8-1}. 
The ex-President visited the headquarters of the National Food, Alcohol and 
Cement Monopoly (ANCAP), where plans were discussed to exchange Bolivian oil 
for Uruguayan wheat. He also met with numerous labor groups; flew by mili- 
tary plane to inspect industrial plants in Paysandti; called on old friends in 
Minas, where he had lived in exile; and laid a wreath at the foot of the 
monument to Artigas, the national hero. 


César Tulio Delgado, the Colombian diplomat who is chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) and a friend of 
President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla of Colombia, received a much less generous 
reception than Paz Estenssoro. During his official stay in Montevideo, he 
sought to address an assembly of university students, who, however, refused 
to hear him. A student spokesman informed him that there was no room at the 
university for any representative of Rojas Pinilla. Another visitor was 
Guatemalan Foreign Minister Ricardo Quinones who explained that his purpose 
was to tell authorities and private citizens in the Americas the "truth" 
about Castillo Armas' government and to answer the accusations of "misguided" 
Guatemalans abroad. 


The Uruguayan Foreign Minister informed the Argentine Government that 
his country was willing to participate in the proposed tripartite conver- 
sations on South Atlantic defense (H.A.R., IX: p. 400). The Nacionalista 
leader Luis Alberto de Herrera announced that he would oppose the establish- 
ment of a South Atlantic Treaty Organization, which he considered would be 
contrary to the “pacifist serenity of America." César Tulio Delgado also 
referred to this project while visiting Uruguay, noting that it was not 
contrary to the spirit of the 0.A.S., although the 0.A.S. charter and the 
1947 Rio Treaty already cover defense problems. 


A committee of citizens called at the office of Agriculture Minister 
Amflcar Vasconcellos on September 4 to ask for nationalization of the 
British-owned Anglo Packing House at Fray Bentos, one of the largest 
privately-owned firms. The government named a five-man commission to study 
the possibility of either offering to buy or expropriating the plant, which 
has a capacity for at least 1,500 head of cattle daily under normal 
conditions. The demand for nationalization arose out of a labor crisis in 
the meat packing industry (H.A.R., IX: pp. 259,308). and a shortage of 
animals for slaughtering. Partly accounting for the shortage is the annual 
smuggling into Brazil of 300,000 Uruguayan animals, representing a loss of 
millions in customs charges. Interior Minister Alberto Abdala traveled to 
the border zone to study the contraband situation. A border incident was 
reported involving several Uruguayan functionaries who entered Brazil, 
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supposedly to request detention of one ranch hand and the extradition of 
another. The officials were detained four hours by local police and charged 
with attempting to take Brazilians to Uruguay as prisoners. The Uruguayan 
Consul prevailed upon a judge to release the men, but customs guards fired 
upon the vehicle in which the Uruguayans were riding because it did not come 
to a complete stop when challenged. The incident was reported to the 
Brazilian Ambassador in Montevideo. 


A nine-day strike by workers of the state-owned railways ended at noon 
on September 1. Public Works Minister Héctor Grauert resolved the conflict 
with a blanket 50 peso ($12) monthly salary increase retroactive to January 1, 
1956 and other concessions. 


The Canelén Grande dam, inaugurated on September 8, was built to prevent 
recurrence of the acute water shortage suffered by Monevideo in 1950. Con- 
struction was begun in 1953. The dam is located on the Rfo Negro and is 
nearly one-half mile long. It provides a ten million cubic metter (8,100 
acre-feet) reserve of drinking water for the capital and 15 million cubic 
meters (12,200 acre-feet) for irrigation purposes in the department of 
Canelones. Construction began on September 12 on a hydroelectric dam at 
Rincén de Baygorria, also on the Rio Negro. The World Bank was considering 
a request from UTE (Administ:racién General de las Usinas Eléctricas y los 
Teléfonos del Estado) for an equipment loan. UTE is the state-run power and 
telephone company. UTE president Orestes Lanza was to represent his enter- 


prise in Washington. 


The New York Journal of Commerce called Uruguay's new exchange system 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 400) “one of the most complicated in Latin America," but 
added that it should stimulate both imports and exports. A search for new 
markets has begun. A $2 million trade agreement was made with Spain calling 
for Uruguay to provide frozen meat, dry hides and sheepskins. A trade 
mission to Germany tried to sell increased amounts of meat to the West German 
Republic. The mission will spend the rest of the year making a circuit of 
principal Europen markets. The new Uruguayan Ambassador to Washington, Julio 
Lacarte Muro, youngest of Uruguay's current ambassadors, stated that his 
chief task would be to expand trade with the United States. 


Formerly a severe critic of U.S. farm surplus disposal policy (H.A.R., 
IX: pp. 140, 259), Uruguay is now reportedly considering the purchase of 
$13 million worth of surplus commodities, chiefly cotton and tobacco. The 
ailing domestic textile and cigarette industries are facing serious shortages, 
following suspension of allocations of foreign exchange recently for these 
items. The U.S. will accept Uruguayan currency payment on long term credit. 
Imported cigarettes and whiskey brought premium prices. ANCAP announced that 
by 1960 it would be making whiskey "as good as Scotch." 


The retail price of bread was fixed by the National Council on Septem- 
ber 6 at 27 centésimos per kilo (2.2 lbs.) in Montevideo and 24 in the 
provinces (4 pesos = $1). Prior to removal of the subsidy, bread cost 34 and 
31 centésimos. Prices on basic articles, which according to opposition 
leader Herrera "already reach cruel extremes," are going even higher: milk 
will retail at 31 centésimos per liter (slightly more than one quart) and 34 
if delivered, and a new and higher price will be set on sugar, according to 
reports of a National Council meeting held September 25. 
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PARAGUAY 








Paraguay accepted an invitation to attend the forthcoming Montevideo 
conference of South Atlantic nations to study defense problems. Originally, 
only Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay were scheduled to participate, but 
Paraguayan newspapers successfully urged that their country should be 
invited as a Parana Valley nation. Paraguay was readmitted in September 
into the International Labor Organization (ILO) at the 6th ILO Conference of 
American States. 









The 250-mile highway between Asuncidén and Encarnacién is nearing 
completion. It is hoped that the highway will promote agricultural develop- 
ment in the area. 







BRAZIL 










Following President Juscelino Kubitschek's August 31 cancellation of 
most U.S.-Brazilian atomic ties, Tad Szulc wrote from Rio to the New York 
Times that nationalism is "reaching new intensity in Brazil and often borders 
on anti-United States chauvinism." Kubitschek, after yielding to expedience 
in siding with nationalistic military and political elements, attempted to 
mend his American fences. On September 6, he prescribed to Rio students 
"pure, noble and intelligent nationalism" rather than anti-foreignism. The 
latter is widely ascribed to a national inferiority complex as the gap 

widens between U.S. power and prosperity and Brazilian weakness and poverty. 
Some saw Kubitschek hedging, but Szulc interpreted the President's speech as 
a commitment to nationalism to please political ad congressional groups and 
the military. 













Kubitschek several times in September expressed the hope that U.S.- 
Brazilian atomic cooperation would continue, suggesting that his August 31 
move was a temporary pause pending restudy of Brazilian atomic needs. Brazil 
still wants the U.S. gift of a $350,000 atoms-for-peace reactor for the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo's big new campus. Brazil would like the United Nations 
to locate a center there to train Latin American atomic technicians, Brazil 
told the U.N. atomic conference in New York headed by Brazil's Ambassador to 
Argentina, Joao Carlos Muniz. His successor as ambassador in Washington, 
Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, also echoed Kubitschek's mollifying views. Brazil 
was declared to be following international practice in establishing an Atomic 
Energy Commission, which, however, would welcome private initiative. Muniz 
followed Brazil's traditionally pro-U.S. diplomatic line, urging the delegates 
to accept the international atomic pact essentially as drafted and to press 
radioactive mineral prospecting. Muniz observed that atomic power may prove 
vital to many power-short areas of Brazil and Spanish America. He defended 
"enlightened nationalism" which cooperates sensibly with foreign capital. 





















The space taken on September 18, in the annual supplement of the New York 
Herald Tribune devoted to Brazilian trade, tourism and industry, was assailed 
by Correio da Manha as "useless paid propaganda." Increasingly critical, the 
Rio daily branded as "farcical" Kubitschek's attempt in the supplement of 26 
pages to gloss over the August 31 atomic slap at the U.S. 
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Early in September ultra-nationalist politicians and papers and the 
Communist press exulted over Kubitschek's surrender to their eight-month 
campaign and to pressure from the Armed Forces. Time said "this alliance of 
extremes stunts the country's economic growth by barring foreign capital" 
from mineral and oil exploration. Realistic pro-U.S. papers like Correio da 
Manha and Senator Assis Chateaubriand's chain agreed, as did the outvoted _ 


minority in Congress. 


Correio da Manha, which customarily searches for the moral and broader 
meanings in Brazilian politics, assailed venerable José Carlos de Macedo 
Soares for recently reversing his approval of a few years ago of the U.S. 
atomic contracts and said this was a move to save his present post as Foreign 
Minister. The paper has become increasingly critical of Kubitschek. 

Strongly anti-administration Diario de Noticias of Rio, often anti-U.s. 
declared that in view of the Suez situation the U.S. needs Latin America more 
than ever, and Brazil needs dignified, advantageous U.S. cooperation. 





The Armed Forces, despite owing so much to the U.S. in training and 
equipment, seem to be infiltrated increasingly by ultra-nationalism and pro- 
Sovietism. According to U.S. observers in Rio, they are influenced by the 
triumphs of Egypt's strongman Nasser to think that Brazil too can twist Uncle 
Sam's tail and get Soviet arms. For months the military delayed granting 
permission for temporary U.S. use of two remote Brazilian islands as tracking 
stations for intercontinental missiles to be fired from Florida. Brazilian 
generals wanted Washington to use Brazilians, whom it would take too long to 


train. 


Finance Minister José M. Alkmin, Kubitschek's long time ally in Minas 
Gerais politics, went to New York and Washington to confer with U.S. private 
and government bankers and to participate in the llth annual meeting of the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund. In a two-hour press conference 
in Manhattan, Alkmin said that Brazil hopes to curb inflation by 1958. He 
noted coffee exports of 1.45 million bags in August, higher than expected, 
and the strengthening of the cruzeiro to 69 per dollar. David Rockefeller of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank introduced Alkmin to many bankers and potential 
industrial investors. 


The Finance Minister reportedly sought large additional development and 
equipment loans from both the World Bank and the Export-Import Bank (EXIMBANK) 
for private and governmental power facilities, from Cubatao near Sao Paulo to 
Paulo Afonso in the Northeast. Alkmin may have persuaded the EXIMBANK to 
take over many of the 23 development loans pigeonholed for three years in the 
World Bank. Its president, Eugene R. Black, is considered “unsympathetic” to 
Brazil, according to Visao, which reviewed Alkmin's trip and anti-inflation 


program. 


Alkmin, speaking for the Latin American bloc at the conference in Wash- 
ington, observed that although Latin America has many common socio-economic 
problems they require specific solutions. To keep the level of living rising 
in step with soaring populations in "backward areas," he urged "vigorous 
economic cooperation through inescapable interdependence." Alkmin gently 
suggested “correcting certain unfair World Bank policies" contained in a 
report read to the conference by Black. After consulting his colleagues, the 
Finance Minister put forward a new approach to illiteracy in Latin America, 
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which he asserted was preventing over 45 million people from raising their 
subsistence level of production and consumption. With the highest rate of 
population growth on earth, Latin America needs help in educating millions of 
children now unschooled. Alkmin implied that liberal forces in Latin America 
would now seek a formula to obtain EXIMBANK loans to free adequate funds for 
education. This would require cutting down the Armed Forces, which tra- 
ditionally have dominated national budgets at the expense of educational and 
social welfare programs. The economic justification for such policies is 
increasingly apparent, he concluded. 













Alkmin agreed in part with Cuban criticism of World Bank policy as un- 
necessarily narrow. The EXIMBANK was praised for showing "a better under- 
standing” of Latin needs. Alkmin saw Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey, 
who reiterated the eulogy of Brazil's resources and potentialities he made at 
the November 1954 economic conference at Petrépolis. Alkmin apparently sought 
easier terms on existing debts and a big new loan for the Tres Marias Dam in 
Minas Gerais, as he and Kubitschek have been accused of neglecting the number- 
two state politically. From Washington, Alkmin went to the U.N. tariff 
agency (GATT) meeting in Geneva to obtain approval of his tariff reform. 











Kubitschek announced that he would accept with great pleasure the August 
invitation of President Pedro Aramburu to attend a meeting in Buenos Aires on 
a possible four-power South Atlantic Defense Pact. However, Kubitschek 
repeated, Brazil is loyal to the inter-American defense system based on the 
1947 Rio de Janeiro Pact. 







Anti-Americanism was studied in a second article in Visao, which regarded 
it as more emotional and radical-inspired than genuinely economic in origin, 
despite "false" arguments by certain elements who dislike the American way of 
life and cultural influence. Some of these groups justify their "prejudices" 
by "falsely" claiming that Washington and Wall Street oppose Brazil's in- 
dustrialization, the management magazine declared. Many Brazilians in their 
often unrealistic zeal for industrialization as a panacea forget how many 
European and American geographers and economists believe that tropical 
countries would be better off with less industry and greater investments in 
agriculture and extractive activities. Visao noted that the great majority 
of the $1,000 million of American private investments in Brazil are in 
industry, which has increased 154% since 1945, while agriculture rose only 


Lug. 















The press, radio and telecasters, knowing that Kubitschek, Justice 
Minister Nereu Ramos and majority congressional leaders were redrafting a law 
to penalize them for slander and subversion, continued their outcry against 
any restrictions on freedom of expression. Calmer observers saw the bill as 
possibly only a club to be kept in case Carlos Lacerda gets too vociferous on 
his return in October from six months of self-exile in the New York area and 
Lisbon. He plans to resume his seat in the Chamber of Deputies and editing 
violent Tribuna da Imprensa. Kubitschek reportedly feared that Lacerda's 
inflammatory editorials, speeches and broadcasts might incite rebellion and 
expose the administration's notorious deficiencies and graft. Lacerda may 
Cause serious trouble between political groups and between the Army and Navy, 
still bitter against War Minister Teixeira Lott. Another reason for adminis- 
tration preparation of a press law with teeth was to appease generals angry 
at libelous press charges of irregularities and Communist infiltration of the 
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Armed Forces. Kubitschek was accused of doing almost anything the generals 
demanded. 


Kubitschek and Ramos explained that the secretly drafted press law was 
only aimed at "making sensational journalists and radio commentators more 
responsible." Historians have compared Brazilian journalism today with the 
venomous U.S. journalism of a century ago which crucified Lincoln. Szulc 
wrote in the New York Times that "while the confusion and controversy raged 
Over the press law, the government obtained a ruling from Brazil's Attorney 
General that the seizure of the Tribuna da Imprensa edition was legal." The 
administration promised it would seize no more publications. 





Meanwhile, the federal police chief in Rio, Gen. Augusto Magessi-Pereira, 
evidently again acting without Kubitschek's knowledge, raided the opposition 
magazine Maquis. His police seized some 25,000 copies of Maquis for featuring 
the same vitriolic and “subversive” manifesto of Lacerda which led to seizure 
of Tribuna da Imprensa's edition of August 24. Various editors of Maquis and 
their wives were briefly arrested by Gen. Magessi-Pereira for trying to 
transfer copies of the fortnightly to a warehouse. The editors obtained a 
court order directing the police chief to return the magazine. He preferred 
to resign in protest. The 1946 Constitution and 1953 press law do not permit 
such seizures for subversion, but the new press law would. Pro-Vargas Col. 
Felisberto Batista Teixeira became federal police chief. 





President Kubitschek was "caught between two powerful pressure groups in 
the press freedom dispute," according to Szulc. Apparently Kubitschek was 


passing the buck to Congress. The usual protests over the Maquis incident 
were made by Herbert Moses as president of the influential Brazilian Press 
Association and by the Inter-American Press Association. La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires termed Brazil's violations of its staunch postwar press freedom "in- 
explicable and a cause of concern" to proponents in Latin America of 
democratic freedoms, which have been steadily reduced since 1945. La Prensa 
feared that Brazil's drastic press law would allow the authorities to 
infringe a basic liberty in the guise of penalizing slander, presumably 
punishable under existing legislation. La Prensa declared that public 
opinion and the courts were better brakes on journalistic excesses than the 
secretly prepared law. It added that Brazil should not imitate dictatorships 
like Colombia, displeasing democratic elements everywhere. Other critics of 
the law cited Venezuela or recalled how Vargas' dictatorship in 1937-45 
pioneered press curbs through control of newsprint, a device borrowed and used 
ruthlessly by Perén. Congressional and political criticism of the law 
continued during the month, as university students joined legal, business and 


labor groups in opposing it. 


Kubitschek aroused press and political antagonism by telling journalists 
dining with him in Catete Palace that government security rests on the War 
Minister, the general commanding the Rio military zone, and the colonel or 
general heading the federal police. Critics cried that this was unconsti- 
tutional and that power should rest in the people, but realists admitted that 
in Latin America the military has the last word. 


The Supreme Court faced the worst judicial log-jam in Brazilian history, 
which threatened a breakdown in justice, according to Visao. The remedy sug- 
gested was for lower courts to make more final decisions and stop passing minor 
cases, 4,000 in 1955, on to the Supreme Court. 
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The usual rumors concerning cabinet changes and Kubitschek's plans to 
replace the entire cabinet circulated when M&rio Meneghetti, brother of 
potent Governor Ildo Meneghetti of Rio Grande do Sul, with Vice President 
Joao Goulart's approval, succeeded disgruntled gaiicho ex-Governor Ernesto 
Dornelles as Minister of Agriculture at month's end. 


A top political development was Kubitschek's apparent success after 
months of overtures in winning reluctant support from Governor Janio Quadros 
of keystone Sao Paulo. Kubitschek and Quadros agreed to be mutually helpful 
as their common foe Adhemar de Barros triumphantly returned from six months 
in hiding in neighboring republics from Quadros' court action against Barros 
as a mMulti-millionaire grafter while governor. The Supreme Court, as 
expected, quashed the proceedings, to the annoyance of reformers who charged 
that the wicked are never punished in Brazil's easy-going courts. Barros 
announced his candidacy for a vacant Senate seat from Para, where his Popular 
Socialist party is strong. 


Many Latin American diplomats in Washington believe that the election of 
Adlai Stevenson and a Democratic Congress might benefit Latin America through 
more generous loan and aid policies and because Vice President Estes Kefauver 
might devote much attention to Latin American needs, Visao reported. They 
felt that Southern Democratic senators like George Smathers of Good Neighbor- 
conscious Florida favor Latin America *economically in spite of being more 
inclined to dump cotton than are the Republican members of Congress. Stevenson was 
considered more opposed to dictators than is Eisenhower, whose brother Milton 
was seen as a possible Assistant Secretary of State for Latin America if 
Eisenhower is reelected, although he recently accepted the presidency of 
Johns Hopkins University. Stevenson was held more friendly than Eisenhower 
to price supports for Latin American coffee and raw materials. Visao hoped 
the next Assistant Secretary of State for Latin America would be an enthusi- 
ast like Nelson Rockefeller. 





The Suez crisis spurred Brazilian nationalism. According to some of- 
ficials of the U.S. mission boards of the flourishing Adventist, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, the thoroughly “natural- 
ized" Brazilian national churches want an ever larger voice in running their 
affairs and institutions like Schools and hospitals. Protestant theological 
seminaries are booming in Brazil, and Brazilian-born pastors now outnumber 
Brazilian-born Catholic priests, who form perhaps 45% of the Catholic clergy. 


Eisenhower's zeal in trying to save the life of his fellow general and 
President in Nicaragua, Anastasio Somoza, dying from assassination bullets, 
stemmed from Somoza'’s submissiveness to Washington for 20 years, stated 
Diario de Noticias. It added that the Nicaraguan people have long been victims 
of a harsch, cynical, corrupt Yankee-bolstered tyrant. 


Erico Verissimo, the Brazilian novelist and lecturer best known in the 
U.S., ended three years as head of the cultural department of the Organization 
of American States. He returned to his writing and his editorial post in the 
important 0 Globo Press in Pérto Alegre after telling the Brazilian Cultural 
Society in New York that he had several new novels in mind. 


Washington reportedly rejected a Canadian protest against a proposed 
American surplus wheat deal with Brazil totaling 1.8 million tons. Brazil 
studied ways to cut wheat imports by improving wheat growing and 
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transportation in its southern states, and means to reduce its $200 million 
annual bill for foreign shipping charges, and costly petroleum imports. 
Hopes, when Petrobras was launched, of reducing crippling outlays for oil 
seemed justified in 1955 but dimmed in 1956 because of increasing consumption. 
Petrobras president Col. Janari Nunes took Brazil's biggest industrialist and 
tax-dodger, billionaire Francisco Matarazzo, for a two-hour talk with 
Kubitschek about expanding Petrobras and private oil refining. Since Nunes 
left the governorship of Amapa Territory early in 1956, the model city of 
Macapaé has deteriorated. However, Kaiser Aluminum and increased Petrobras 
prospecting and drilling have created an optimistic atmosphere in Amaz6nia. 
Motorists complained about gasoline in this area, 85% of which is now 


refined in Brazil. 


Following two severe freezes in its coffee plantations, the booming 
Londrina zone of Parana has diversified agriculturally and entered beef and 
dairy cattle raising, rivaling the Uberaba zone of Minas Gerais, reported 
Visao. U.S. Point IV technicians have helped diversification, planning a 
packing plant and milk pasteurization plant in fertile northern Parana. 

Visao dedicated a cover story to the achievements of Governor Ildo Meneghetti 
in prospering Rio Grande do Sul. In that southernmost state, livestock and 
diversified agricultural production are soundly balanced by fast-growing 
industries, but some problems like transportation remain acute. 


P6érto Alegre's controversial young mayor, Leonel Brizzola, complained 
that poverty and lack of virgin soil in Santa Catarina were causing an 
exodus of peons to the slums of P6érto Alegre. It is in miniature the same 
kind of exodus that hundreds of thousands of ragged, illiterate peasants have 
made from the overpopulated Nordeste interior to mushrooming Recife, Rio and 
Sao Paulo. Meantime, Emilio Lang, Jr., vice president of the Commercial 
Association (chamber of commerce) of Sao Paulo, reported food production in 
Brazil was losing the race with the stork. In 1939-53 agricultural pro- 
duction rose only 2.1% a year, versus an annual population rise of 2.3% a 


year. 


Brazil's export tonnage in the first half of 1956 was 2.85 millions, 
worth $718 million, compared with 2.8 million tons, worth $612 million, in 
the first half of 1955. Coffee's share rose from 56% to 70%, as cotton, 
cocoa and pine lumber declined. A favorable trade balance of $214 million 
was shown for January-June 1956 versus a $35 million deficit on June 30, 1955. 


The latest Anuario Brasileiro de Estatistica deplored the failure of 
municipal water supply systems to keep up with urban growth, despite recent 
expansion of metallurgical plants like the Cia. Metalirgica Barbard in Barra 
Mansa near Volta Redonda specializing in cast-iron pipe. Less than 15% of 
Brazil's 13,000 towns and villages have running water. Even major cities 
lack adequate water supplies in their slums and suffer general shortages in 


the dry season. 








Lufthansa, called Sindicato Céndor in South America before 1942, 
returned to Brazil and Buenos Aires, establishing a line across the South 
Atlantic with Constellations. Lufthansa will use Panair weather data and 
Varig shops. Varig got a $3.9 million EXIMBANK loan to add two more Lockheed 
Constellations for its U.S. run. The Ingalls yard in Mississippi began 
construction of a $25 million liner for Moore-McCormack, which plans to start 
a second liner soon, each to carry 553 passengers. They will be used on the 
New York, Rio, Buenos Aires route. 
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Kubitschek hailed the birth of an automotive industry in Brazil by open- 
ing the Mercedes Benz truck plant outside Sao Paulo. It is making the 
chassis and part of the diesel engines, using more Brazilian materials than 
the National Motors Factory which makes Alfa Romeo trucks outside Rio with 
Italian motors. Maquinas Agricolas Romi of Sao Paulo put on sale the first 
100 Romi-Isette midget cars with 70% Brazilian parts. Romi, which recently 
made its 20,000th lathe, pioneered assembly line methods in Brazil. 


Brazil ended some months ago the favorable exchange rate for U.S. truck 
and car assembly plants, in Sao Paulo, to force them to emulate Mercedes Benz. 
General Motors now produces about 400 trucks a month with 35% Brazilian parts 
and imported motors, and is planning a 400-acre plant to cast engine blocks. 
The Automotive Industrial Executive Group under Eros Orozco, created in June 
by the National Development Council, studied the GM plan and how motor makers 
in Brazil can supply 100,000 new trucks annually. Brazil's present truck 
fleet, numbering only 350,000 should total 640,000 by 1964. ‘Trucks wear out 
quickly on Brazil's bad roads. 


Thanks to a daily production of 1,500 sewing machines, spearheaded by 
the new $1 million Singer Sewing Machine Co. plant at Campinas, Brazil began 
out-producing Switzerland, Italy and Spain. Brazilian companies were 
negotiating to ship 20,000 sewing machines per year to Chile and by 1957 
expected to sell 150,000 annually to Spanish America. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


David A Lockmiller. ENOCH H. CROWDER. Soldier, Lawyer and Statesman. 
Columbia, Missouri. University of Missouri Studies. 1955. Pp. 286. 


Enoch Herbert Crowder, Judge Advocate General and Provost Marshal 
General, is best remembered as the father and administrator of Selective 
Service in World War I, when he issued the famous "Work or fight" order. 
Latin Americanists recall him chiefly as U.S. administrator in Cuba, and most 
Cuban historians have described his regime in unkind terms. Inspired by 
these denunciations, Carleton Beals in The Crime of Cuba painted the darker 
side of Crowder's character. Now the President of the University of Chatta- 
nooga has written a scholarly biography which transforms Crowder into a 
national hero. It is based on Crowder's own papers, and is consequently 
inspired by a favorable interpretation of everything Crowder did. Despite 
excessive eulogies, this biography is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of U.S. administration in Cuba. It throws light on two periods of 
Cuban history, the first from 1906 to 1909, and the second the decade after 
WorldWar I, when Crowder returned as special representative and ambassador to 
Cuba. The author takes a know-nothing attitude in Cuban politics and describes 
Machado non-commitally as a "Businessman's President." 





Ann Van Wynen Thomas and A. J. Thomas, Jr. NON-INTERVENTION: THE LAW AND ITS 
IMPORT IN THE AMERICAS. Dallas, Texas. Southern Methodist University Press. 
1956. Pp. 476. $8.00. 


Southern Methodist University has become an important center for the 
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study of Latin American law, thanks to its Law Institute of the Americas, th: 
product of the vision of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Blakley, to whom this book 
is dedicated. Professor A. J. Thomas, Jr. is Director of the Law Institute, 
and his co-author is his wife, a lawyer of Dutch origin. This work is with- 
out question the most important study in its field to appear within recent 
years. It is a well-documented analysis of the literature on this important 
question, and is divided into three books: "The Historical Evolution of the 
American Doctrine of Non-Intervention," "The Principle of Non-Intervention 
as it Reflects on the Legality or Illegality of Intervention," and "Certain 
Grounds and Types of Intervention." It is difficult to take issue with this 
book, since it is essentially a reference work on the theories of others. 
The only criticism which seems possible is that there is no bibliography, 
although there is an abundance of bibliographical notes. In summation, it 
may be said that this is a most valuable contribution to the inter-American 


field. 


Fernando Benitez. LA RUTA DE HERNAN CORTES. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica. 1956. Pp. 245. 


Most of us know the story of the conquest of Mexico from Prescott or 
Quintana. Fernando Benitez tells it in a modern, easier style, and thus has 
won a success which is shown by the fact that this book has been translated 
into German, English, and French. This is the second Spanish edition--the 
first appeared in 1950--but the text does not appear to have been much modi- 
fied. The physical presentation of this book is most attractive. 


FROM LISBON TO CALICUT. Translated by Alvin E. Prottengeier. Commentary and 


notes by John Parker. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1956. 
Pp. 40. $5.00. 


This little monograph, which is a beautiful example of the printer's art, 
contains a photographic reproduction, together with notes and translation, of 
a German newsletter about the new trade route from Lisbon to Calicut, 
published at Nuremberg in 1505 by Johann Weissenburger. We have heard much 
of German activities in colonial South America, especially Venezuela. We now 
see the less known but equally important side of the picture, namely German 
commercial interest in 16th century India, with Nuremberg serving as a clear- 
ing house. The original of this work is in the James Ford Bell Collection of 
the University of Minnesota Library, concerning which see the Handbook of 
Hispanic Source Materials in the United States. iy 





Maxim Newmark. DICTIONARY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1956. Pp. 352. $7.50. 


This is one of a long series of dictionaries on specialized subjects 
published by the Philosophical Library. It is really a cyclopedia rather 
than a dictionary, and some of the companion volumes are described as "encyclo- 
pedias." The publisher's description of Newmark's book is accurate: "Within 
the given limits, the coverage includes the great anonymous masterpieces, the 
major and minor novelists, poets, dramatists, essayists and literary critics, 
both of Spain and of Spanish America. Also included are eminent Spanish 
literary scholars as well as outstanding Hispanists of other countries, but 
especially those of the United States." 
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Alma Reed. OROZCO. New York. Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 308. 
$6 .00 







For twenty years Alma Reed knew Orozco intimately, and her account of 
Orozco the man provides a human interest story which will be of interest to 
all readers, regardless of their professional interest or lack of it in the 
technique of painting. It is a conversational piece of reminiscences, and 
the facile style is reflected in such careless spellings as "Jacinto," 
"Adame." The proofreaders should have caught these mistakes. The book ends 
with the words "This was Orozco as I knew him." There is no index, no 
bibliography. While this book is admittedly written in a popular style, it 
must be said that it makes good reading, that it provides valuable documen- 
tation about Orozco, and that the physical presentation of the book is 
attractive. 

















Philip Raine. PARAGUAY. New Brunswick, N.J. Scarecrow Press. 1956. 
Pp. 443. 










Philip Raine knows Paraguay well from his years of service there in the 
American Embassy. He has now provided us with a political and economic 
history of the country based largely on Paraguayan sources, with a long 
chapter on the life and culture of the nation. It is a clear, straight- 
forward history, with a minimum of theorizing, in brief a very satisfactory 
reference book on a little-known country. The presentation of the book by 
the Scarecrow Press is quite attractive, and the Scarecrow deserves to be 
congratulated for issuing serious books which most publishers would regard 
as poor commercial risks. 














Delia Goetz. NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 1956. 
Pp. 179. $3.50. 













This is a revised edition of a work which first appeared in 1941. At 
first it appears to be just another chatty guide book, that plague of the 
modern era, but, while it is intended to be popular, it has certain 
advantages over other books of the same kind. Above all, it is reasonably 
accurate, as would be expected in view of Miss Goetz' experience in the U.S. 
Office of Education's Division»of International Education. Moreover, we can 
all learn from it. The chapter describing the Hall of Flags and Heroes in 
the Pan American Union gives us biographies not only of men like Bolivar but 
also of Hipdélito Undnue, Eugenio Espejo, Juan Pablo Duarte, José Matias 
Delgado, Miguel Larreynaga, Juan Rafael Mora, and Tomas Herrera. Each of 
these is the national hero of a Latin America country, but most of us would 
find it hard to say much about them. However, few of us would agree with the 
rather wild statement that Larreynaga is "the most eminent American jurist." 















John Kenneth Galbraith and Richard H. Holton, in collaboration with Robert E. 
Branson, Jean Ruth Robinson and Carolyn Shaw Bell. MARKETING EFFICIENCY IN 
PUERTO RICO. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. 204. 


$4.50. 


Professor Galbraith is best-known for his book A Theory of Price Control, 
which was the outcome of his experience as 0.P.A. Deputy Administrator in 
charge of price fixing during World War II. In collaboration with other 
economists, he has now made a study of the food-marketing system of Puerto 
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Rico as they observed it in 1949-50. They reach the conclusion that it is 
quite inefficient and results in unnecessarily high prices for the consumer. 
The book concludes with suggestions for remedying the situation. A highly 
technical book, not easy reading. 


G. H. S. Bushnell and Adrian Digby. ANCIENT AMERICAN POTTERY. New York. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation. 1956(7). Pp. xii, 51, 80 plates. $8.50. 


This beautiful book is a volume in the series "Faber Monographs on 
Pottery and Porcelain." The authors are in charge of the ancient American 
collections in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge and in 
the British Museum respectively. The brief text is an excellent account of 
pre-Colombian New World pottery, and the black-and-white plates are singu- 
larly attractive. Another volume in this British series of interest for our 
readers is that on Hispano-Moresque ware by Arthur Lane. 


Lion Feuchtwanger. RAQUEL. THE JEWESS OF TOLEDO. New York. Julian Messner. 
1956. Pp. 433. $4.95. 


This novel by a well-known German writer, here translated by Ernst 
Kaiser and Eithne Wilkins, narrates the well-known story of "La Judfa de 
Toledo" the label given to Raquel, daughter of Yehuda Ibn Esra, who became 
the concubine of Alfonso VIII, King of Castile. This 12th century story 
describes the struggle between Christian and Muslim Spain, with the Jews try- 
ing to bring peace between the two groups and to end a futile war. The sad 
fate of Raquel has been the subject of several Spanish dramas. 


R. Scott Stevenson. IN SEARCH OF SPANISH PAINTING. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1956. Pp. 232. $6.00. 


This is a popular account by an English writer, who makes no pretence at 
being an art historian, of his journeys through Spain and other countries in 
search of masterpieces of Spanish painting. It is an eminently readable book 
and makes the history of Spanish painting seem like a fascinating subject. 
The last chapter, "Spanish Paintings in America," fits in neatly with the 
record in the Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials in the United States. 
Stevenson's book is an excellent introduction to Spanish painting. 








Lois Elwyn Smith. MEXICO AND THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS. Berkeley. University 
of California Press. 1955. Pp. 165--315. $1.75. 

This monograph, originally a master's thesis prepared under the di- 
rection of Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon, has now appeared in the University 
of California Publications in Political Science. It is a well-documented, 
impartial account of the influx of Spaniards into Mexico during and immediately 
after the Spanish Civil War. 


CORRECTION: On page 376 (last issue) read 
1294 acres (524.2340 hectares) 


not 12 million acres (in last paragraph). 








